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arbitration  for  strike 


By  JEFF  BLACK  . 

I .  For  Hie  Jerusalem  Post 
'  Israel  Broadcast  Authority  jour¬ 
nalists  last  night  seemed  to  be 
searching  for  a  way  to  end  their  five- 
week  strike  without  losing  face.  The 
journalists  sent  an  urgent  letter  to 
IBA  Director-General  Uri  Porat 
calling  for  immediate  arbitration, 
offering  in  return,  the  resumption  of 
normal  broadcasts. 

Earlier  in  the  dispute,  a  call  by  the 
journalists  for  arbitration  was  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Treasury  officials  who 
argued  that  public  sector  wage  dis¬ 
putes  could  uot  be  dealt  with  m  this 
way. 

But  the  National  Journalists’  As¬ 
sociation  lawyer,  Haim  Berenson, 
said  last  night  that  point  37(e)  of  the 
1957  law  for  settling  labour  disputes 
states  that  arbitration  must  be  car¬ 
ried  out  by  disputing  parties  if  one 
party  calls  for  it. 


Strike  committee  spokesman  Zvi 
G  ore  n  said  that  the  journalists*  ear¬ 
lier  arbitration  proposal  had  not 
been  based  on  this  law,  but  was 
rather  a  call  for  private  arbitration. 
He  said  the  journalists  had  been  un¬ 
aware  of  the  option  provided  by  the 
1957  law  until  they  asked  Berenson 
to  examine  the  issue.  G.oren  was 
adamant  that  the  journalists’  new 
demand  was  not  an  admission  of  the 
strike's  failure. 

...  Last  night,  the  Treasury  spokes¬ 
man  said  IBA  management  had 
asked  the  Finance  Ministry  to  exam¬ 
ine  this  new  proposal  and  that  an 
answer  would  be  given  .within  the 
next  few  days.  The  spokesman  add¬ 
ed  that  he  did  not  see  a  direct  con¬ 
nection  between  arbitration  and  the 
Treasury's  position  that  the  journal¬ 
ists  could  not  exceed  the  NIS  75 
wage  rise  awarded  to  other  public 
(Continued  oa  Page  Seven) 


Hospitals  worried;  10,000 
nurses  threaten  to  work  less 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Post  Science  and  Health  Reporter 
The  country’s  government,  volun¬ 
tary  and  Kupat  Halim  Clalit  hospi¬ 
tals  are  due  to  suffer  a  heavy  blow 
starting  tomorrow  if  the  10.000  hos¬ 
pital  nurses  carry  out  a  threat  to 
work  only  36  instead  of  40  hours  a 
week.  •  • 

The  nurses  say  they  won  this  con¬ 
cession  a  year  ago  in  negotiations 
with  their  employers,  but  that  it  has 
not  yet  been  implemented.  The  are 
demanding  “decent  overtime”  of 
anywhere  from  250  to  400  per  cent 
for  working  the  other  four  hours  a 
week,  while  the  employers  say  they 


are  willing  to  pay  only  the  “recog¬ 
nized  overtime  rate  of  150  per 
cent.” 

The  Health  Ministry  says  if  the 
nurses  insist  on  working  only  36 
ho.urs  without  accepting  the  prof¬ 
fered  overtime  rate,  foe  ministry 
will  consider  hiring  nurses  from  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  to  fill  foe  gap. 

A  shorter  work  week  could  re¬ 
duce  foe  admittance  of  patients  in 
all  the  hospitals  by  some  25  percent. 

Meanwhile,  Kupat  Holim  hospi¬ 
tals  have  their  own  headache  as 
sanctions  by  foe  health  fund’s  doc¬ 
tors  entered  their  sixth  weekJ 
(CoHtimud  on  Page  Seven)  • 


David  Maimon  speaks  to  the  press  in  Jerusalem  yesterday.  (Harati) 

Maimon  quit  Prison  Service 
because  of  ‘stepchild’  status 


Girl  fights  for  life  after  eating 
privately  imported  smoked  fish 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Post  Science  and  Heatth  Reporter 
A  17-year-oid  girl  train  Ashkelon 
was  last  night  fighting  for  her  life, 
after  eating  a  piece-' of  smoked 
whitefish  that  had  been  brought  in 
recently  by  a  relative  returning  from 
Brooklyn. 

It  was  foe  third  case  of  botulism  in 
foe  past  two  weeks,  all  of  them  in¬ 
volving  Russian  immigrants  eating 
whitefish  brought  by  plane  from 
Brooklyn.  In  the  first  case,  a  Jerusa¬ 
lem  woman  aged  80,  died  in  hospi¬ 
tal.  Her  daughter,  aged  40,~  who  ate 
from  the  same  fish,  is  now  out  of 


dang**-  . 

.The  Ashkelon  girl  was  taken  to 
Barziiai  Hospital  in  that  town  last 
weekand  her  difficult  breathing  was 
confirmed  as  a  symptom  of  botu¬ 
lism. 

'Dr.  Alma' Avni,  head  of.  the 
Health  Ministry's  department,  of 
public  health,  last  night  warned  foe 
public  not  to  touch  any  canned  or 
smoked  food,  especially  fish,  that 
has  been  brought  to  Israel  by  per¬ 
sonal  import.  If  anyone  has  white- 
fish  of  the  Kapuchinka,  Rivatcfa  or 
Vobola  varieties,  he  should  not  eat 
-  (Continued  on  Page  Semi) 


By  ANDY  COURT 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Former  Prisons  Service  commis¬ 
sioner  David  Maimon  said  yester-. 
day  that  he  quit  his  job  because  foe 
service’s  “stepchild”  status  doomed 
his  efforts  to  reform  a  fundamental¬ 
ly  flawed  system. 

“Despite  all  foe  efforts  we  made 
during  the  past  year,  we  didn’t  have 
any  hope  that  foe  situation  would 
improve,  because  the  Prisons  Ser¬ 
vice  isn't  a  national  priority,”  said 
Maimon,  speaking  publicly  for  foe 
first  time  since  his  resignation  took 
effect  on  Friday. 

The  needed  funds  are  not  being 
.made  available,  he  said.  “  The  hour 
of  truth  has  arrived.  If  foe  situation 
doesn’t  improve,  it  could  get  worse, 
and  not  just  remain  foe  same.” 

Maimon  said  he  accepted  indirect 
responsibility  for  foe  escape  of  secu¬ 
rity  prisoners  from  foe  Nafba  Pris¬ 
on.  He  bad  resigned  partly  because 
he  didn't  want  to  wait  for  ""the  next 
disgrace."  He  was  not  at  all  certain 
that  such  escapes  could  be  prevent¬ 
ed  given  the  grave  manpower  prob¬ 
lems  in  foe  prisons. 

Guards  are  already  working  48 


.Tehiya  on  verge  of  split;  Eitan  list  defeated 


By  DVORAH  GETZLER 
Post  Knesset  Reporter 
TEL  AVTV.-Tehiya,  the  right-wing 
party  that  was  touted  as  a  “party  of 
renaissance”  when  it  was  estab- 


(Harati) 


fished  nine  years  ago  as  a  split  away 
from  Menachem  Begin’s  Herat, 
seemed  to  be  on  foe  verge  of  split¬ 
ting  last  night. 

In  a  confrontation  between  two 
fists  for  foe  composition  of  the  par¬ 
ty's  centra]  committee,  Rafael  Ei- 
tan’s;  Tzomet  list  was  narrowly  de¬ 
feated  in  foe  party’s  council  meeting 
at  foe  Obel  Shem  Hall  here. 

Of  the  241  votes  cast,  the  fist  put 
-forward  by  the  party  secretariat  and 
drawn  up  by  leader  Yuval  Ne’eroan, 
reaped  133.  Eitan’s  counter  list, 
largely  aimed  at  weakening  foe  pow¬ 
er  of  MK  Geula  Cohen  in  the  party’s 
senior  echelons,  took  118. 

'  Him,' obviously disappointed,  told 
journalists  that  he  would  call  togeth¬ 
er  foe  leadership  of  his  Tzomet  fac¬ 
tion  to  decide  outre  next  move.  It  is 
widely  believed  in  foe  party  that  be 
will  declare  himself  a  one-man  fac¬ 
tion  foir  foe  remainder  of  foe  Knes¬ 
set  term,  winch  would,  in  effect, 
split  foe  party.  Polls  have  been 
showing  Tehiya  to  be  a  main  com¬ 
petitor  ro  foe  -Ukud  for  the  right- 
wing  vote. 

Ne’eman  told  foe  council  after  foe 


vote  that  he  hoped  it  would  end 
factionalism  within  Tehiya.He  took 
a  swipe  at  party  secretary-general 
Gideon  Altschuler,  a  man  whom 
many  claim  Ne’eman  built  up  to  his 
present  position,  and  accused  him  of 
attempting  to  destroy  foe  party  by 
conspiring  with  Eitan  over  the  rival 
fist.  He  would  make  sure  to  scotch 
any  further  such  moves,  Ne’eman 
said,  lambasting  Altschuler,  a  for¬ 
mer  military  aide  to  Ariel  Sharon. 
Eitan,“the  Johnny-come-lately 
from  Tzomet,”  as  his  opponent  MK 
Geula  Cohen  termed  him  and  his 
group,  was  doing  his  utmost  to  cut 
Geula  down  to  size,  the- fiery  under¬ 
ground  heroine  warned  foe  move¬ 
ment’s  council. 

“It's  a  crying  shame  and  a  dis¬ 
grace  that  we  should  have  reached 
such  a  pass,”  foundered  Gershon 
Solomon,  better  known  as  the  lead¬ 
er  of  foe  Temple  Mount  Faithful, 
speaking  within  foe  time  allotted  to 
Eitan’s  backers.  For  him,  the  fight 
was  all  about  democratization  of  foe 
movement. 

“I  helped  set  this  movement  up, 
but  since  then  you've  banned  me 


from  almost  every  forum.  Ra ful's 
granting  me  this  time  to  speak, 
though  I'm  not  one  of  his  backers, 
says  a  great  deal  for  what  he  stands 
(Continued  on  Back  Page) 


Cohen 


(Auerbach) 


%  ‘Anne  Pollard  is  dying,’  family  member  says 


A 


By  WOLF  BL3TZER 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
WASHINGTON.-Anne  Hender- 
son-Pollard,-  foe  ailing  wife  of  con¬ 
victed  Israeli  spy  Jonathan  Jay  Pol- 
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lard,  appears  to  be  dying,  according 
tty  a  family  member  who  spent  foe 
weeketod  visiting  her  in  prison. 

Jonathan  Pollard's  sister,  Carol, 
“was  speaking  after  a  visit  to  the  U.S. 
federal  prison  in  Lexington,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  where  27-year-old  Anne  is 
serving  a  five-year  sentence  for  ille¬ 
gal  possession  of  classified 
documents. 

“She  has  a  glazed  look  in  her 
eyes,”  Card  Pollard  said  in  a  tele¬ 


phone  interview  with  The  Jerusalem 
Post-  “She  cannot  concentrate.  She 
has  difficulty  walking.  She  is  in  con¬ 
stant  pain  on  the  left  side  of  her 
body." 

“I'm  really  scared,”  she  contin¬ 
ued,  noting  that  Henderson-Pol- 
lard’s  condition  appears  to  have  se¬ 
riously  deteriorated  since  her  last 
visit  to  foe  prison  three  months  ago. 
“She  looks  terrible.  Her  fingernails 
are  just  bitten  away.  She’s  feverish. 
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She  couldn’t  focus  on  me.  She's  just 
rambled  on.” 

Carol  Pollard,  who  works  as  a 
medical  secretary  at  a  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  hospital,  said  that  her 
sister-in-law  sat  with  her  head  on  a 
table.  “1  had  to  place  my  head  on 
the  table  in  order  to  establish  eye 
contact  with  her,”  she  said.  “She’s 
in  constant  pain,  always  bent  over 
with  her  arms  around  her  stomach." 

The  U.S.  government  has  strenu¬ 
ously  opposed  efforts  by  Hender- 
son-Pollard’s  lawyers  in  recent 
months  to  receive  a  sentence  reduc¬ 
tion  which  would  enable  her  to  re¬ 
ceive  specialized  treatment  for  the 
rare  stomach  disorders  from  which 
she  suffers. 

“The  government  believes  that 
defendant  Anne  Henderson-Pollard 
is  attempting  to  use  her  medical  con¬ 
dition  as  a  means  to  escape  punish¬ 
ment  by  claiming,  inaccurately,  that 
she  is  not  receiving  and  cannot  re¬ 
ceive  appropriate  medical  treatment 
under  foe  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of 
(Continued  on  Back  Page) 


ANNUAL  INFLATION  RATE  NOW  15.5% 


Devaluation  possibility 
recedes  with  low  index 


By  AVI  TEME3N 

Post  Economic  Reporter 

Chances  of  an  immediate  de¬ 
valuation  of  the  shekel  dimin¬ 
ished  yesterday  after  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (CPI)  had  climbed 
1.5  per  cent  in  October,  marked¬ 
ly  below  previous  estimates.  It 
was  the  lowest  inflation  figure 
for  October  since  1970. 

Both  Finance  Minister  Moshe 
Nissim  and  Histadrut  Secretary- 
General  Yisrael  Kessar  ex¬ 
pressed  support  for  the  stability 
of  the  exchange  rate,  saying 
there  was  no  point  in  endanger¬ 
ing  this  stability  through  a  deval¬ 
uation. 

But  foe  Manufacturers'  Associa¬ 
tion  yesterday  called  for  an  immedi¬ 
ate  devaluation.  The  association's 
director-general,  Amon  Tiberg, 
said  inflation  in  Israel  was  still  much 
higher  than  abroad,  and  added: 
“We  need  a  rate  of  exchange  that 
reflects  this." 

Last  month's  rise  in  prices 
brought  the  CPI  to  184.1  points  on  a 
1985=100  baseline.  The  index  rose 


by  12.9  per  cent  in  the  first  10 
months  of  foe  year.  Bureau  officials 
said  yesterday  there  were  now  dear 
indications  foe  monthly  inflation 
rate  had  decreased  from  its  previous 
level  of  1-5  per  cent  to  around  1.2 
per  cent. 

This  pace  would  bring  foe  rate  of 
inflation  for  1987  to  about  15.5  per 
cent. 

It  was  foe  first  time  the  bureau 
officials  recognized  there  had  been  a 
slowdown  in  foe  inflationary  trend. 

The  Treasury  yesterday  reacted 
with  marked  satisfaction  to  foe  Oc¬ 
tober  figures.  The  ministry  was  ex¬ 
pecting  inflation  to  exceed  2  per 
cent,  mostly  due  to  seasonal  factors. 
But  it  also  warned  that  foe  current 
inflationary  pace  was  still  too  great. 
“To  ensure  less  inflation,  it  is  imper¬ 
ative  to  continue  with  budgetary  re¬ 
straint  for  one  more  year,”  foe  min¬ 
istry  spokesman  said. 

Bureau  officials  attributed  the 
lower-foan-expected  inflation  figure 
to  foe  increase  in  foe  prices  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  last  month  by  3.7  per 
cent,  much  less  than  the  usual  in¬ 
crease  for  October.  Housing  prices 
also  showed  less  than  expected  rises, 
with  foe  bousing  index  going  up  by 


only  0.7  per  cent.  These  two  items 
alone  were  expected  to  drive  up  the 
CPI  by  about  1  per  cent.  But  they 
contributed  only  0.4  per  cent  to  the 
rise  in  the  index,  less  than  a  third  of 
the  total. 

Yesterday's  figures  showed  that 
prices  of  fresh  produce  declined  by 
11  per  cent  in  the  first  10  months  of 
the  year. 

TTie  highest  price  increases  -  6.8 
per  cent  -  last  month  were  regis¬ 
tered  in  clothing  and  footwear,  re¬ 
flecting  the  beginning  of  foe  winter 
season.  These"  prices  ,  however, 
have  increased  by  only  2.2  per  cent 
since  the  beginning  of  foe  year. 

Shamir  going  to  U.S. 

Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

Prime  Minister  Shamir  leaves  late 
tomorrow  night  for  a  week-long  trip 
to  the  U.S.  where  he  will  hold  talks 
with  President  Reagan  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  George  Shultz. 

The  talks  are  likely  to  focus  on 
American  aid  to  Israel  and  on  the 
state  of  the  peace  process. 

Shamir  is  also  scheduled  to  meet 
U.S.  Jewish  leaders  and  leading 
contributors  to  Israeli  causes. 


hours  on  and  48  hours  off,  because 
of  the  personnel  shortage.  It  has 
become  impossible  to  attract  highly 
qualified  guards  because  of  the  rela¬ 
tively  low  salaries  offered,  he  said. 

“  I  don't  understand  why  a  prison 
guard  in  Ramallah  or  Jenin  doesn’t 
receive  a  salary  equal  to  that  of  a 
policeman  or  a  Border  Policeman,” 
he  said.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
combat  the  drug  problem  in  prisons, 
because  the  cells  are  overcrowded, 
Maimon  said. 

He  criticized  foe  way  in  which 
prison  officials  “  have  bought  peace 
and  quiet"  by  allowing  security  and 
criminal  prisoners  to  rule  foe  pris¬ 
ons.  .On  one  of  his  *ariv  visits  to  a 
security  prison,  he  discovered  that 
one  prisoner  was  allowed  freely  to 
spread  foe  Fatah  ideology  among 
the  inmates. 

On  another  visit,  an  inmate  stood 
behind  him  and  signalled  to  prison- 
ers  about  how  to  answer  his 
questions. 

The  solution  to  the  Prisons  Ser¬ 
vice’s  problems  does  nor  lie  in  a 
commission  of  inquiry,  because  the 
answer  is  already  known.  Maimon 
said,  and  that  is  “more  money.” 


Top  Egyptian  here  tonight  to  mark  Sadat  visit 


Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
Former  Egyptian  premier  Mus¬ 
tafa  Khalil  arrives  in  Israel  tonight 
to  participate  in  a  number  of  events 
marking  the  10th  anniversary  of  foe 
late  President  Anwar  Sadat's  histor¬ 
ic  visit  to  Israel. 

The  announcement  of  Khalil's  ar¬ 
rival  took  Israeli  officials  by  surprise 
over  foe  weekend  after  Egyptian 
Ambassador  to  Israel  Mohammed 
Bassiouny  early  last  week  informed 
foe  Foreign  Ministry  that  Khalil 
would  not  be  coming  for  “health 
reasons." 


Bassiouny  told  foe  ministry  offi¬ 
cials  that  Khalil  had  been  “hospital¬ 
ized  in  France.”  Some  commenta¬ 
tors  said  that  Khalil's  illness  was 
“diplomatic”  and  was  connected  to 
Cairo’s  desire  not  to  embarrass  its 
allies  and  supporters  at  foe  Amman 
Arab  summit. 

On  Saturday,  Israeli  Ambassador 
to  Cairo  Moshe  Sasson  was  in¬ 
formed  that  foe  Khalil  visit  was  on, 
Khalil  was  reported  over  foe  week¬ 
end  as  saying  that  his  health  was 
“fine,”  but  that  his  wife  was  “hospi¬ 
talized  for  tests”  in  France  during  a 


recent  visit  there.  Khalil  is  foe  num¬ 
ber  2  figure  in  Egypt’s  ruling  party 
and  tbe  chairman  of  foe  board  of  foe 
Arab  International  Bank. 

During  his  foree-dav  visit  here, 
Khalil  is  scheduled  to  meet  Prime 
Minister  Shamir,  Foreign  Minister 
Peres.  Defence  Minister  Rabin. 
Minister  without  Portfolio  Ezer 
Weizman  and  Knesset  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  and  Defence  Committee  chair¬ 
man  Abba  Eban.  Khalil  will  also 
participate  in  a  peace  symposium  in 
Herzliya  and  give  a  lecture  at  Haifa 
University. 


N.  Yemen  -  number  5  to  renew  ties  with  Cairo 


CAIRO  (Reuter).  —  North  Ye¬ 
men  restored  full  diplomatic  ties 
with  Egypt  yesterday. 

It  was  foe  fifth  Arab  state  to  re¬ 
sume  normal  relations  with  Cairo 
following  an  Arab  League  summit 
last  week  that  left  individual  states 
free  to  decide  on  relations  with 


Egypt. 

Kuwait,  Morocco,  Iraq  and  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  (UAE)  have 
also  restored  relations  broken  in 
1979  after  Egypt  signed  a  peace 
treaty  with  Israel. 

The  head  of  North  Yemen's  dip¬ 
lomatic  mission  in  Cairo.  Motahar 


Mohamed  Motahar,  met  Foreign 
Minister  Esmat  Abdel  Maguid  to 
relay  the  message  from  Sanaa. 

Only  Oman,  Sudan  and  Somalia 
retained  full  relations  with  Egypt 
after  1979,  but  Jordan  and  Djibouti 
subsequently  renewed  their  ties  in 
1984  and  1986.  respectively. 


MANY  WAYS  TO  MAKE  A  WISH 
ONE  WAY  TO  MAKE 

A  WISH 
COME  TRUE 


Israel  Discount  Bank’s 
Tax-Free  Foreign 
Currency  Accounts* 


No  matter  what  your  reasons  (or 
wishing  to  save,  you'll  discover  many 
benefits  to  placing  your  foreign 
currency  in  a  tax-free  deposit  account 
at  Israel  Discount  Bank. 

For  your  part  you  pay  absolutely  no 
account  charges  whatsoever.  For  ours 
we  offer  extremely  competitive 
interest  at  the  best  prevailing  rates, 
which  is  free  of  all  taxes  in  Israel. 


You  enjoy  access  lo  your  funds 
whenever  you  wish,  and  may  transfer 
them  almost  anywhere.worldwide. 

Ta*-Free  Foreign  Currency  Accounts, 
at  Israel  Discount  Bank,  are  conducted 
with  the  utmost  confidentiality.  So.  all 
in  all.  it's  no  wonder  they've  become  so 
popular 

To  obtain  further  details,  make  sure  to 
visit  one  of  Our  Tourist  Centers  or 
branches  today 


For  foreign  residents,  tourists, 
Israelis  residing  abroad,  new 
immigrants,  temporary  and 
returning  residents. 


Total  Assets  exceed  USS10  billion. 


Over  250  offices  and  branches  in 
Israel  and  abroad. 


s»sil§S^ 
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Our  main  tourist  centers  in  Israel  Tei-Am,  ’6  Mapu  St.,  Tel  |03|247276.  Jerusalem.  62  King  George  5t 
Tel:  (02)537902/3.  Netanya.  14  KiKar  Alzmaut.  Tel  (053)43355  Haifa,  47  Alzmaut  Roao.  Tel  iQ4)546ili 
Head  Office.  27  Yehuda  Halevi  Sireet.  Tel  Aviv.  israei.  Tel  (03(637ni 
U.S.  SUBSIDIARY:  ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK  Main  Office  51 i  Film  Avenue. 

Tel.  (212)511-8500.  Other  subsidiary  banks  and  offices  Buenos  Aires  Cayman  Cura$ao  /  London  - 
Los  Angeles  /  Mexico/Miami  (2)  l  Montevideo  (2t  /  Montreal  /  Nassau  /  Punta  deri  Esle  <  R»o  de  Janeiro 
Santiago  de  Chile  /  Sfio  Paulo  /  Toronto. 
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The  weather 
at  major 
Swissair 
destinations 


ION.  MAX 


AMSTERDAM  _ 
—  IHJUII-g 

BUSTOS  A2BES  — 

CHICAGO - 

COPENHAGEN  — 

FEAMPUBT - 

GENEVA  . 

gpLonnT _ 

BONOEUNC  - — 
JOBANNE5BUBG  > 

LISBON  - . 

LONDON  . 

MADBIO  - 

MONTREAL  - 

NEW  TORS  - 

OSLO - 

PABIS  - 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 
SAD  PAULO  - 


TOKYO  _ 

TORONTO  . 

VIENNA  _ 

ZURICH  — 


ID  BO  12  M 
2  38  9  48 

X  37  8  40 

2  38  S  41 


'For  the  latest 
weather  conditions 
contact  Swissair. 
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SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


The  Astrid  and  Henry  Montor  Out¬ 
door  Sports  and  Recreation  Centre 
was  dedicated  Sunday  in  a  ceremony 
on  the  Mount  Scopus  campus  of  the 
Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem. 


Early  end 
to  wildcat 
Dan  strike 

By  JONATHAN  KARP 
For  The  Jerusalem  post 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Histadrut  pressure 
brought  an  early  end  to-o- wildcat 
strike  by  350  Dan  bus  cooperative 
drivers  yesterday,  but  not  before 
thousands  of  passengers  were 
delayed. 

None  of  the  urban  or  inter-urban 
routes  was  cancelled,  but  many  were 
disrupted  when  the  salaried  drivers  - 
-  as  distinguished  from  members  of 
the  cooperative-failed  to  show  up 
for  work  in  order  to  press  demands 
for  higher  wages  and  better  working 
conditions. 

Dan  spokesman  Gavriel  Shemesh 
said  that  the  management  imple¬ 
mented  an  "emergency"  plan  to 
counter  the  unannounced  strike,  us¬ 
ing  several  members  with  adminis¬ 
trative  tasks  as  drivers. 

But  the  job  action  ended  at 
around  10:30  a.m.  after  Histadrut 
officials,  who  did  not  endorse  the 
strike,  called  on  the  drivers  to  return 
to  work.  Full  service  was  restored  by 
2  p.m. 

The  Histadrut  is  representing  the 
drivers  in  their  dispute  with  the  co¬ 
operative  and  the  two  sides  had 
agreed  to  arbitrate  the  matter. 


Burial  societies 
not  required  to 
wash  Aids  victims 

By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Post  Science  and  Health  Reporter 

Jewish  law  does  not  require  mem¬ 
bers  of  Jewish  burial  societies  to 
wash  the  bodies  of  Aids  victims,  but 
all  otber  burial  customs  should  be 
maintained,  according  to  halachic 
experts  at  Yeshiva  University  in 
New  York. 

How  to  handle  the  bodies  of  Aids 
victims  was  one  of  the  questions 
fielded  by  rabbis  at  the  Jewish  Medi¬ 
cal  Ethics  Consultation  Service,  re¬ 
cently  inaugurated  by  the  universi¬ 
ty.  Responses  by  the  service  apply 
only  to  the  unique  circumstances  of 
each  case.  The  service  is  manned  by 
a  team  of  Talmud  scholars  and  med¬ 
ical  authorities,  and  is  funded  by  the 
Thompson  Medical  Company,  a 
New  York  pharmaceutical  firm. 

The  burial  society  members  who 
sought  advice  were  afraid  of  becom¬ 
ing  infected  with  Aids  by  contact 
with  the  victims'  bodily  fluids. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  the  calls 
have  come  from  rabbis  or  from  peo¬ 
ple  referred  to  the  service  by  their 
rabbis. 


Obituary  Notices 
accepted 
24  hours  a  day 
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03-33  38  38 


Shamir,  Peres: 
No  involvement 
in  Iran-Iraq  war 


By  ASHER  W ALLFISH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
“Israel  is  not  involved  in  the  con¬ 
flict  between  Iraq  and  Iran  and  has 
no  interest  in  becoming  involved," 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  told 
die  cabinet  yesterday  at  its  weekly 
session. 

The  prime  minister  summed  up 
the  discussion  after  a  background 
briefing  by  experts  on  the  recent 
Arab  summit  in  Amman.  While 
some  ministers  raised  the  marter  of 
continuing  press  reports  of  Israeli 
weapons  sales  to  Iran,  others  men¬ 
tioned  a  report  that  Jerusalem  had 
recently  decided  to  tilt  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Iraq.  Shamir  sought  to  pour 
cold  water  on  both  speculations. 

At  the  same  rime,  Defence  Minis¬ 
ter  Yitzhak  Rabin  admitted  that  Is¬ 
rael  had  derived  one  benefit  from 
the  Gulf  War:  it  made  it  possible  to 
reduce  the  defence  budget. 

Foreign  Minister  Shimon  Peres, 
who  repeated  Shamir's  principle  of 
non-involvement,  added  that  “Isra¬ 
el's  attitude  to  the  regime  in  Iran  is 
absolute  ley  negative." 

This  prompted  Economic  Plan¬ 
ning  l&inister  Gad  Ya'acobi  to  com¬ 
ment  that  “the  regime  in  Iraq  is  no 
more  enlightened  than  the  regime  in 
Iran  and  1  do  not  see  any  clear  dis¬ 
tinction  between  them." 

Ya'acobi  said  he  had  heard  from  a 
highly-placed  source  in  New  York  a 
few  days  ago,  that  there  was  a  good 
prospect  of  Iraq's  changing  its  atti¬ 
tude  to  Israel  in  the  near  ftiture  ,  if 
one  were  to  judge  from  recent  re¬ 
marks  by  Iraqi  leaders. 

On  the  Amman  summit,  which  in 
Shamir's  words  “is  open  to  various 
interpretations  although  it  can  be 
described  in  general  as  working  to 
our  advantage,"  Rabin  said  that 
“Arab  unity  is  only  good  for  Israel 
in  certain  circumstances.  In  the  past, 
such  unity  has  usually  emerged  for 
negative  purposes,  not  for  positive 
ones.” 

Ministers  got  the  impression  from 
the  surveys  they  heard,  that  apart 
from  PLO  chairman  Yasser  Arafat, 
everyone  came  away  from  Amman 
pleased  over  one  thing  or  another. 


Treasury  aid  likely 
for  needy  moshavim 


By  ASHER  W ALLFISH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  debt -ridden  moshavim,  in¬ 
cluding  those  on  the  Golan  Heights 
and  ha  the  Jordan  Valley,  win  finally 
get  the  green  light  for  Treasury  aid 
ha  a  few  days,  if  a  new  proposal  by' 
Finance  Minister  Moshe  Nissim  is 
accepted  by  the  banks. 

Nissim,  who  has  steadfastly  re¬ 
fused  to  give  state  guarantees  to  the 
banks  which  are  expected  to  grant 
loans  to  the  moshavim  to  help  them 
reschedule  their  debts,  told  Agricul¬ 
ture  Minister  Arye  Nehamkin  yes¬ 
terday  that  be  would  instead  send  a 
letter  to  the  banks  pledging  “Trea¬ 
sury  responsibility”  for  these  loans. 

The  Jerusalem  Post  was  told  that 
Nissim  would  also  insert  a  specific 
commitment  whose  nature  the 
source  refused  to  disclose  before  the 
banks  gave  their  consent  to  the  new 
proposal.  Should  details  of  this  com¬ 
mitment  be  divulged  now.  The  Post 
was  told,  the  entire  proposal  would 
founder. 

Nehamkin  said  after  yesterday's 
cabinet  meeting  that  Nissim  would 
agree  to  a  state  guarantee  of  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  loans  at  the  most, 
and  on  condition  that  the  settlement 
movements  guaranteed  another  10 
per  cent. 

This  new  proposal  did  not  come  up 
at  yesterday’s  weekly  cabinet  session 
to  which  Nehamkin  reported  on  the 
financial  plight  of  the  nation's  farm¬ 
ers.  Nissim  detailed  the  aid  already 
granted  to  agriculture  and  the  addi¬ 
tions  promised  for  the  immediate 


future. 

Nehamkin  said  that  farmers  in  the 
European  Community  countries  en¬ 
joy  state  aid  equal  to  about  50  per 
cent  of  their  turnover  and  those  in 
the  U.S.  equal  to  about  30  per  cent  of 
their  turnover.  Israeli  farmers  were 
dose  to  the  bottom  oTthe  list  with  aid 
equal  to  only  10  per  cent,  be  com¬ 
plained. 

During  the  long  wait  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  loan  guarantee  dilemma, 
he  said,  many  farmers  as  well  as 
entire  moshavim  had  completely  col¬ 
lapsed  and  the  preferred  add  would 
no  longer  help  them. 

Nissim  said  he  hoped  that  minis¬ 
ters  were  not  letting  themselves  get 
the  wrong  idea  that  the  Treasury  had 
not  helped  the  farmers  in  the  past, 
and  be  listed  that  aid  in  detail. 

Following  the  cabinet  session,  NIs- 
sim  told  reporters  he  was  confident 
the  farmers  would  get  their  money, 
“perhaps  this  week.”  He  said:  “We 
are  on  die  verge  of  settling  the  issue 
without  a  angle  shekel  of  state  guar¬ 
antees  being  given.” 

Nissim  opposes  state  guarantees 
wherever  possible,  because  they 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  Knesset 
Finance  Committee  and  because 
they  enlarge  the  state  budget  by  the 
stuns  involved. 

The  proposal  which  Nissim  in¬ 
tends  making  to  the  banks  would  not 
increase  the  state  budget,  but  would 
allay  the  banks’  fears  that  if  the 
farmers  default  on  their  repayments 
the  banks  would  not  get  their  money 
back. 


Promise  of  money  prompts 
Arab  council  to  cancel  strike 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
SHF  ARAM.  —  Arab  local  council 
leaders  cancelled  a  strike  and  dem¬ 
onstration  scheduled  for  today,  af¬ 
ter  the  Interior  Ministry  pledged  to 
release  funds  to  consolidate  some  of 
their  debts.  But  they  threatened  to 
call  a  general  strike  of  the  Arab 
sector  next  month  if  the  money  is 
not  forthcoming. 

Ibrahim  Nimr  Hussein,  chairman 
of  the  National  Committee  of  Arab 
Local  Councils,  said  they  had  al¬ 


ready  been  conned  too  many  times 
by  the  government,  which  had  failed 
to  honour  its  commitments. 

“We  will  believe  it  when  we  see 
it,”  said  Hussein,  who  is  also  mayor 
of  Shfaram. 

The  local  council  leaders  had  in¬ 
tended  to  shut  down  schools  and 
municipal  services  today  in  protest 
against  the  government’s  failure  to 
ease  the  financial  plight  of  the  coun¬ 
cils,  which  have  accumulated  debts 
of  around  NTS  50  million. 


In  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing  of  our 
beloved  husband,  father,  brother,  grandfather, 
great-grandfather  and  unde 

Rabbi  JOSEPH  T. 
(Johnny)  RUDMAN 

The  aron  is  due  to  arrive  Monday. 

November  16,  1987,  at  1230  p.m.  (El  A1  flight  004), 

The  funeral  will  take  place  at  3:00  p.m.  (or  two  hours  after 
arrival,  if  flight  delayed)  at  the  Hafetz  Haim  Yeshiva, 
Sanhedria  Hamurhevet,  and  proceed  to  the  Mount  of  Olives. 


For  further  information  call  02-864819, 
08-259592. 


02-535651  or 


The  Family 


Driver  loses  control,  injures  21  on  sidewalk 


By  JONATHAN  KARP 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL  AVTV.—A  driver  yesterday  morning  hist  con¬ 
trol  of  her  car  at  a  Holou  intersection  and  drove  it 


abo  admitted  to  WoUson  Hospital  in  a  state  of 
shock,  a  pofice  spokeswoman  said. 

The  incident  occurred  at  around  8  a.m.,  shortly 
after  a  police  sapper  stopped  traffic  at  the  Sheukar 


Egypt  gained  additional  legitima¬ 
tion  in  "the  Arab  world  for  those 
seeking  to  restore  ties  with  her;  the 
summit's  host.  King  Hussein, 
amassed  prestige  among  Arab  lead¬ 
ers;  Iraq  won  backing  and  encour¬ 
agement  in  its  struggle  against  Iran; 
and  Syria  was  promised  money  for 
coming  closer  to  the  Arab 
consensus. 

The  ministers  heard  that  Syria 
was  at  pains  to  play  down  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  concessions  it  had  os¬ 
tensibly  made,  claiming  it  had  not 
become  reconciled  with  Iraq,  and 
stressing  that  it  had  not  changed  any 
of  its  policies. 

Decisions  were  reached  at  Am¬ 
man  because  the  Arab  comity  of 
nations  understood  that  the  Iraq- 
Iran  war  threatened  the  whole  Arab 
world  and  not  just  the  disputants' 
neighbours,  the  ministers  were  told. 
This  awareness,  more  than  anything 
else,  persuaded  the  majority  at  the 
summit  to  bring  Egypt  back  into 
Arab  councils  as  a  dyke  against 
Iran,  and  thrust  criticism  of  Egypt's 
relations  with  Israel  deep  into  the 
background,  the  ministers  were 
told. 

Syria  was  not  strong  enough  to 
persist  in  its  former  antagonism  to 
Iraq,  although  it  succeeded  in  block¬ 
ing  proposals  for  sanctions  against 
Tran  .the  cabinet  ministers  were  told. 

Syria  saved  some  face  by  blocking 
an  across-the-board  restoration  of 
Arab  diplomatic  ties  with  Egypt,  but 
the  permission  to  each  Arab  state  to 
do  so  individually  was  a  major 
concession. 

The  PLO  did  not  fare  well  in  Am¬ 
man.  the  ministers  were  told,  be¬ 
cause  the  Arab  leaders  were  cool 
towards  Arafat  and  refused  to  tie 
Hussein's  hands  in  possible  moves 
to  negotiate  with  Israel.  It  was  re¬ 
called  that  Arafat  also  got  a  cool 
reception  in  Moscow  during  his  re¬ 
cent  visit.  He  had  resented  being 
seated  in  a  place  which  he  did  not 
consider  sufficiently  dignified,  at  the 
special  Communist  Party  congress 
on  the  eve  of  the  70th  anniversary  of 
the  October  revolution.  Hence  he 
walked  out  early. 


onto  the  sidewalk,  injuring  21  persons.  They  wm  ^  tate^tioo  ta  downtown  Holou  to 

A  sn^pMaoas  object  discovered  on  a  bench- 
Clous  object.  It  turned  out  to  be  harmless.  Manypedestrb^^ 

Most  of  those  who  were  hit  by  the  Opel  Kadett  to  the  Bialik  School,  gathered  on  the  sadewaJk  to 
sustained  only  minor  injuries  and  were  released  watch. 

from  Wolfeon  Hospital  after  receiving  first  aid,  a  tt,  spokeswoman  said  drivers  who  were  behind 
Magen  David  Adorn  spokesman  said.  ^  ^  amid  not  see  what 

Two  of  the  victims,  Talia  Lavi,  17,  and  Revitai  was  causing  the  delay,  started  honking  for  he*-  to 
Luposhitz,  10,  both  of  25  Rehov  Kugd  in  Holon,  move  on.  Suddenly,  she  apparently  tel  ter 
were  admitted  to  the  hospital  with  broken  legs  and  posare  and  drove  out  of  control  onto  the  soewaut, 
moderate  Weeding.  knocking  down  a  fence  and  hitting  the 

The  driver,  a  62-year-old  Hokm  resident,  was  schoolchildren. 


An  MDA  ambulance  driver  who  heard  about 
the  aeddent  «nr  Us  dtizm’s  bud  ndioimtt  jg  . 
the  intersection,  administered  first  aid  mkfjtlKa 
called  for  additional  ambulances,  according  to 
MDA  spokesman  Moshe  Dayan.  ■  ~r>: 

Last  week,  three  pedestrians  were  lriBed  and  a 
number  of  schoolchildren  injured  while  waiting 
for  buses.  Transport  Minister  Haim  Corfa  fold  the 
cabinet  yesterday.  Jn  a  total  of  69  accidents,  six 
people  were  killed  and  83  seriously  injartti^Corfi, 
Raid-  Pedestrians  hit  by  vehicles  figured  high 
among  the  victims.  &  cited  speeding  a^  Mnre 
to  yield  the  right  of  way  as  major  causes  of  tfct 
week’s  accidents.  . 

Corfu  abo  reported  tint  lari:  weds  the  pofice 
stripped  148  drivers  of  then*  licences  forserioas 
traffic  violations.  ■  .  (j|r 


The  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research 
and 

The  W.F.  Albright  Institute  of  Archaeological  Research 
extend  their  deepest  sympathy  to  the  family  of 

YIGAL  SHILO 

friend  and  colleague. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed. 


On  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  passing  of  our  member 

ASHER  MENIV  >rt 

there  will  be  a  graveside  memorial  service  and  unveiling  of 
the  tombstone  on  Wednesday,  November  18, 1 987 
(26  Heshvan  5748). 

We  shall  set  out  from  the  gate  of  the  Kvutza  at  4  p.m. 

Our  thanks  to  all  who  offered  condolences  by  letter  or  verbally. 

Menfv  and  Sivan  Families 
Ma'ayanTzvi 


•  Our  beloved 

ANNELIESE  STERNHEIM 

nee  Levy 

passed  away  hi  Frankfurt  on  November  1 2, 1 987. 

Deeply  mourned  by 

Dr.AlwinStemhelm 

NadaLeavy 

Lydia  and  Prof.  Micha  Levy 
Noaand  Yechiet  Eran 


Pretoria  in  growing 
war  against  Angola 


Yeshayahn  Weinberg,  the  first  director  of  the  Beit  Hatefutsoth 
Diaspora  Museum  in  Tel  Aviv  was  among  the  recipients  of  the  Beit 
Hatefutsoth  awards  presented  by  Minister  of  Education  and  Cul¬ 
ture  Yitzhak  Navon  at  a  ceremony  yesterday,  (IPPA) 

Tour-de-force  by  Perlman 

Impromptu  IPO  recital 
in  former  Warsaw  Ghetto 

WARSAW(AP).—  It  was  after  midnight  as  the  world-renowned  violin 
virtuoso  Itdiak  Perlman  sat  playing  Bach's  Chaconne  in  a  half-filled, 
second-rate  movie  house  in  Warsaw's  former  Jewish  ghetto,  providing  a 
moving  finale  to  the  Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra's  first  tour  of  Poland. 

The  orchestra  left  Warsaw  yesterday  morning  for  Budapest,  ending  its 
week-long  tour  that  included  four  concerts  in  three  cities  and  a  visit  to  the 
former  Auschwitz  Nazi  concentration  camp. 

After  receiving  a  rousing  ovation  from  a  standing-room-only  crowd 
attending  their  Saturday  night  concert  at  Warsaw's  Grand  Theatre, 
Perlman  and  IPO  members  gave  an  impromptu  recital  at  the  Femina 
Gnema. 

It  was  at  this  formerly  Jewish-owned  theatre  that  a  Jewish  symphony 
orchestra,  walled  in  from  the  outside  world,  performed  from  1940-42  for 
residents  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto. 

~  Orchestra  membersexpressed  their  wish  to  play  a  musical  tribute  in 
•  the  same  spot  where  the  last  Jewish  orchestra  performed  Tn" Warsaw,  * 

■  after  leaning  of  the  theatre's  history  during  a  guiddq  four,  of  the  former :  ■ 1 
Warsaw ’“Ghetto  last  Tuesday. 

“We  are  here  to  give  a  musical  offering...  to  play  for  each  other  and 
end  our  visit  in  these  humble  surroundings,"  said  IPO  musical  director 
Zubin  Mehta,  addressing  several  hundred  Poles  and  Jews  at  the  cinema. 

Perlman  capped  off  the  recital  with  a  tour-de-force  performance  of  the 
Bach  solo  piece  for  violin,  receiving  a  warm  ovation  from  one  of  his 
smallest  but  most  appreciative  audiences  ever  that  included  orchestra' 
members,  representatives  of  Warsaw’s  dwindling  Jewish  community  and 
a  delegation  of  visiting  U.S.  rabbis. 

The  crowd  then  rose  to  sing  Hatikva  and  Ani  Ma’amin  (“I  believe  the 
Messiah  will  come”),  which  Jews  sang  in  the  Nazi  death  camps. 


IDF  trimming  its  top  brass 

™  ^ep01^  *  rank  of  Aluf-Mishne  (colonel)  to 

TEL  AVIV  -  The  Israel  Defence  AIuf  (major-general)  .  As  a  result. 
Forces  is  planning  to  reduce  the  many  officers  remained  colonels  for 
number  of  bngadiers-generals  by  al-  many  years, 
most  one-quarter,  though  decisions  The  IDFs  Planning  Branch  rec- 
already  taken  affect  only  six  posi-  om mended  changes  and  a  fortnight 
tions  in  the  service.  ago  Chief  of  General  Staff  Rav-Aluf 

Military  sources  said  yesterday  Dan  Shomron  decided  on  six  of 
the  move  is  part  of  an  attempt  to  them.  Thus,  the  next  IDF  spokes- 
demonstrate  that  cuts  will  be  made  man  and  the  chief  censor  will  be 
at  staff  headquarters,  too,  and  not  officers  holding  the  rank  of  Aluf- 
only  in  outlying  units  and  m  the  Mishne  rather  than  Tat-Aluf. 
lower  ranks.  The  planned  cuts  will  The  positions  of  deputy  president 
also  make  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen-  of  the  military  courts  and  deputy 
eral  (Tat-Aluf)  more  important  than  commander  of  the  IDF  Training 
it  has  been,  with  some  80  to  100  Branch  will  be  abolished, 
officers  holding  it.  The  decisions  will  have  a  limited 

Tat-Aluf  was  the  last  rank  intro-  financial  significance,  an  authorita- 
duced  into  the  CDF.  Until  then,  offi-  tive  military  source  told  The  Jerusa- 
cers  had  been  promoted  from  the  lem  Post. 


By  DAVID  HOROVTTZ 

Jerusalem  Fori  Correspondent 
LONDON. -Israeli  experts  have 
helped  South  Africa  convert  a 
Boeing  airliner  info  an  airborne 
electronic  warfare  control  centre  to 
direct  air  strikes  into  Angola,  it  was 
reported  here  yesterday. 

According  to  The  Sunday  Tele¬ 
graph,  the  Boeing  control  centre  is 
just  one  of  a  series  of  projects  on 
which  Israel  has  cooperated  with 
South  Africa  in  its  intensifying  war 
against  neighbouring  Angola.  Israe¬ 
li  electronic  defence  systems  are  said 
to  have  been  fitted  to  the  South 
African  Mirage  fighters  operating 
over  Angola,  and  small,  remotely- 
piloted  Israeli  airborne  vehicles  are 
used  to  jam  the  Angolan  radar  sys¬ 
tem  that  directs  anti-aircraft 
missiles. 

The  report  states  that  Israel's  skill 
in  countering  the  sophisticated  Sovi¬ 
et-designed  air  defence  system  used 


try  Angola  vras^evqlpDgjjduring  the 
dashes  over  Lebanon  sBekaa  Val¬ 
ley  in  1982.  where  a  similar  system 
was  being  operated  by  Syria. 

In  the  past  five  weeks,  thanks  to 
the  Israeli  assistance.  South  African 
forces  are  reported  to  have  de¬ 
stroyed  four  Angolan  Soviet-built 
missile  launchers,  six  aircraft  and, 
four  helicopters.  ■* 

In  exchange  for  Israeli  support 
with  electronic  counter-measures; 
The~Sunday  Telegraph,  added: 
“South  Africa  has  supplied  its  G5 
155mm  gun  (believed  tobe  the  long- 
est-range  gun  ■  of  its  type  in  the 
world)  to  the  Israelis  .” 

South  Africa,  the  report  contin¬ 
ues,  is  wooing  Israeli  technicians 
from  the  defunct  Lavi  project  in  the 
hope  pot  only  of  developing  a  fight¬ 
er  along  the  same  lines,  but  also  of 
installing  the  Lavi’s  advanced  radar 
and  electronic  counter-measure 
equipment  in  its  own  Cheetah.  . 


Negotiations  underway  for 
WZO/Agency  treasurer  post 


Jerusalem  Fori  Reporter 

The  members  of  the  narrow  coali¬ 
tion  bloc  for  foe  forthcoming  World 
Zionist  Congress,  led  by  the  Labour 
Party,  last  night  opened  the  door  for 
negotiations  with  the  Likud  for  the 
post  of  WZO/Jewish  Agency 
treasurer. 

The  Labour-led  coalition  had  in¬ 
tended  to  place  Avrabam  Avihai,  of 
die  Confederation  of  United  Zion¬ 
ists,  in  the  treasurer’s  post  in  return 
for  support  for  Labour’s  Alova'; 
Lewinsky  as  the  next  tihairihait.  - 
'*  ■  Representatives  bt  Eafrouf, 
pam,  the  Confederation  and  the  Re¬ 
form  and  Conservative  Zionist  orga¬ 
nizations  met  in  Lewinsky’s  office  in 


‘No’  to  Vanupu 

The  Jerusalem  District  Court, 
which  is  trying  alleged  nuclear  spy 
Mordechai  Vanunu,  yesterday  re¬ 
jected  two  defence  requests  that  the 
hearings  at  which  the  defence  will 
present  its  case  be  held  in  pubhe  and 
that  Israel’s  political  leaders  be  in¬ 
vited  to  testify  on  Israel’s  nuclear 
policy. 

Vanurm  was  brought  to  court  yes¬ 
terday  in  a  van  fitted  out  with 
opaque  windows  and  with  his  head 
covered  .(Itim) 


.Tel  Aviv  to  reaffirm  thear  coalition  ■ 
agreement  and  to  bolster  ; 
Lewinsky's  candidacy  for  thepost of 
chairman.  Support  for  Lewinsky  in 
this  coalition  has  sagged  since  his. 
candidacy  was  rejected  by  the  Dias¬ 
pora  fund-raiseis  in  the  agency. 

A  source  dose  to  Lewinsky  said 
that  the  Confederation  has  dropped 
its  dwnanH  for  the  post  of  WZO/ 
Agency  treasurer,  which  has  opened 
the. door  for  iyagotiatipj&ovith  the  j 

- -I^vinsky’s^raortpi^  are.  Roping 
that  a  waB-fcy-waQ  front  "Tor  their 
candidate  at  tire  congress  would  en¬ 
able  them  to  overcome  the  fund¬ 
raisers’  rejection  of  Lewinsky. 


PLO  suspect  arrested 

By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Security  forces  have  arrested  a  31- 
year-oid  Shfaram  resident  on  suspi¬ 
cion  of  membership  in  the  PLO  and 
plotting  terrorist  attacks  against  Is¬ 
raelis  in  Greece  and  Israel. 

Jihad  Joyad  was  arrested  recently 
at  Ben-Gurion  Airport  when  he  re¬ 
turned  home  after  seven-  years 
abroad.  '  "  A 

Police  in  the  Galilee  district  hav“ 
handed  the  file  on  Joyad  to  the  IDF 
prosecutor  to  prefer  charges. 


We  deeply  mourn  the  passing  on  November  13, 1 987  of 
our  beloved 

CHARLOTTE  STEIN 

The  founder  of  the  shop 1  ’Charlotte” 

Nogaand  Dov  Esbed 
Dora  Kombluth 
-  Perky  and  Wayne  Smart 
Inge  and  llan  Steinberg 
Karen  Abutbul 
!  Rachel  Hadari 


My  beloved  cousin 

CHARLOTTE  STEIN 

passed  away  oh.  November  13, 1987. 
She  shall  live  on  forever  in  our  memory. 


Ora  Glassman  Ben-Gal 


-  We  mourn  the  death  of  our  beloved 

EVA  MENDELSOHN 

ntieFuersf  '  '  . 

on  Friday,  21  Heshvan  5748  (Nw.  13, 1987). 

The  funeral  wil  leave  today,  Monday,  24  Heshvan  (Nov.  16) 
at  2  pjn.  from  the  Sanhedria  Funeral  Parlour. . 

Son;  Michael  Motacf  _  - 
Grandchildren:  Tamar,  Amir, 

Ariel  and  Ron! 

“#n,l*,reoftlie  fondly  and  HagtiUpsbttz 

Shiva  at  27  Aifasi  St,  Jerusalem.  .  -  .  .  ^ 


Inprofbundgrief 

we  announce  the  passing  of  our  beloved 


RACHEL  (Berta  Beate)  HANOCH 

Rosenthal  v  :• 

-Shiva  at  the  residence  ofthe  deceased, 

6 Hanassi St; Jerusalem.  *  - 
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Zhoa  expects  Taiwan  lies,  as  ‘compatriots’  rush  in 
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BEUING  (Renter).  •  —  ■  Cbioa  -ex¬ 
pects  exchanges  with  Taiwan  in  cul¬ 
ture,  arts  and  sports  to  follow  Tai¬ 
pei’s  decision  to  .  allow  visits  by  its 
people  to  relatives  on  the  mainland,: 
and  bilateral  trade  is  booming,  7Se 
People's  Offi/y  said  on  yesterday. 


million  followers  were  driven  by  the 
Communists  ip  1949.'  Many  are  ig¬ 
noring  government  regulations  to 
make  travel  arrangements  through 
Taiwan's  Red  Cross,  and  are  coming 
on  their  own.  ■ 

-..Zhao  -said  the  most  important 


It  quoted  Communist  Party  Chief thing  now  was  to  make  a  good  job  of 
Zhao  Z lyangas  telling  the  first  pie-  lookmgafter  thc/visiting.  compatri- 


nary  session  of  a  new  Pofitbtiro  : 
elected  at  a  party  congress  earlier 
this  month  that  the  recent  decision 
to  allow  visits  ter  the  mainland  was  in 
pail  the-  remit  of  Bejmg’s  proposal  = 
to  remifiy  China.  ' 

Zhao  sdd;"“the  relaxation  by  the 
Taiwan  authorities  results  from  the. 
influence  of  the  policy  we  have  ad¬ 
vocated  for.  many-  years  of  'one 
country,  two  systems1  and  from  in¬ 
ternal  and  externa]  developments  in 
Taiwan.” 

"With  the  influx  of  Taiwan  com¬ 
patriots  into  the  mainland,  ex¬ 
changes  in.  culture,  art,  sport  and 
other  fields  wOJ  follow,”  he  said. 

Taiwan  people  are  pouring  into 
China,  after  the  Nationalist  govern¬ 
ment  last  month  announced  the  lift¬ 
ing  of  a  39-year-old  ban  on  visits  to" 
the  mainland,  from  which  it  and  1.5 


ots,  to  iniprove  des  between  Taiwan 
and  the  motherland  and  to  increase 
the  Taiwan  people’s  feeling  of  trust 
and  belonging  toward  the  mother¬ 


land. 

The  nationalists  are  fiercely  anti¬ 
communist.  The  theme  of  commu¬ 
nist  treachery  and  evil  is  repeated 
constantly  in  Taiwan's  educational 
system  and  the  media. 

Peking  wants  belter  ties  with  Tai¬ 
wan  not  only  in  culture  and  sport 
but  also  in  trade.  The  People’s  Daily 
printed  a  long  article  arguing  why 
Taiwan  should  lift  a  ban  on  direct 
trade  with  China. 

Bilateral  trade  this  year,  most  of  it 


Rain  or  shine,  Zhao’s  out  there  jogging 


KEHNG.tRfflfir).  -  Zhao  Ziyang, 
confirmed  as  chief  of  China's  Com¬ 
munist  Parly  by  Its  congress  earlier 
tins  month,  went  jogging  every 
morning  of  the  congress,  but  could 
not  find  the  time  for  another  passion: 
gott.  - 

1 he  People's  Daily  overseas  edi¬ 
tion  said  yesterday  that  Zhao,  68, 
had  been  an  ardent  jogger  for  many 
years,  no  matter  what  the  weather  - 
typhoon- rain,  biting  cold  or  intense 
heat, 

Early  in  the  morning  each  day  of 
the  congress,  he  put  on  white  sports 


shoes  and  jogged  for  at  least  30  min¬ 
utes  while  listening  to  a  pocket-size 
radio  giving  him  news  reports  of  the 
party  meeting,  it  said.  But  he  was  too 
busy  to  find  time  for  another  bdoved 
pastime,  golf,  the  paper  added. 

It  quoted  Zhao  as  saying  one  key 
to  remaining  healthy  and  living  a 
long  time  is  staying  slim. 

The  official  media  often  shows  oth¬ 
er  members  of  China’s  elderly  lead¬ 
ership  playing  tennis.  Paramount 
leader  Deng  Xiaoping’s  favourite 
hobbies  are  said  to  be  playing  bridge 
and  watching  soccer  on  television. 


through  Hongkong,  will,  despite  the 
ban,  reach  a  record  $1.5  billion,  up 
from  almost  nothing  in  1979.  it  said. 
It  added  that  Taiwan's  export-reli¬ 
ant  economy  was  dependent  on  the 
U.S.,  where  protectionism  is  in¬ 
creasing  and  Taiwan  goods  have  be¬ 
come  less  competitive  because  of  a 
28  per  cent  rise  in  its  currency 
against  the  dollar  since  May.  1986. 

China  imported  last  year  $42.9 
billion  worth  of  goods,  the  second 
largest  import  market  in  Asia  after 
Japan,  and  could  absorb  many  more 
Taiwan  goods  than  at  present  if  di¬ 
rect  trade  were  allowed,  the  paper 
said,  and  added  that  Taiwan’s  for¬ 
eign-exchange  reserves,  now  ex¬ 
ceeding  $60  billion  have  become  a 
burden  and  it  should  use  some  of 
them  to  import  goods  from  China 
for  which  its  people  long,  or  to  in¬ 
vest  in  the  mainland. 

Taiwan  is  very  poor  in  natural 
resources,  which  it  has  to  import  at  a 
high  cost  from  distant  comers  of  the 
world,  while  China  could  supply 
large  quantities  of  them,  such  as 
coal,  conon.  oil.  com.  soyabeans  1 
and  diesel  oil  at  cheap  prices,  the 
article  added. 


GENEVA  (AP).  -  Hie  chief -U.SL 
negotiator  at  the  superpower  arms 
talks  said  yesterday  he  believed  a 
draft  treaty  scrapping  all  intermedi¬ 
ate-range  missHes  will  be  ready  for 
next  month's  U.S.-Soviet  summit  in 
Washington. 

Max  Kampelman  spoke  to  report¬ 
ers  after  arriving  for  a  scheduled  two 
days  of  talks  with  chief  Soviet  nego¬ 
tiator  Yuli  Vorontsov.  The  meet¬ 
ings,  announced  last  week  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  are  aimed  at  removing 
remaining  obstacles  toward'  the 
U.S.-Soviet  arms  pact  that  U.S. 
President  Ronald  Reagan  and  Sovi¬ 


et  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  sign  at  the  December  7-10 
summit. 

U.S.  officials  have  said  the  two 
sides  still  have  to  agree  on  details  of 
verification,  or  anti-cheating  provi¬ 
sions,  "we’re  very  close  to  the  end 
of  negotiations  on  INF  (Intermedi¬ 
ate-range  Nuclear  Forces),”  Kam¬ 
pelman  said.  "There  are  few  issues 
that  remain  and  I’m  hoping  that 
Ambassador  Vorontsov  and  I  can 
further  help  narrow  the  differ¬ 
ences..”  ’ 

He  said  not’  all  points  may  be 
cleared  up.  U.S.  officials  have  said 


Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz 
and  Foreign  Minister  Eduard  She¬ 
vardnadze  may  have  to  meet  in  Ge¬ 
neva  on  November  26  to  ready  the 
treaty  text. 

Asked  by  a  reporter  if  he  thought 
all  outstanding  questions  can  be  re¬ 
solved  by  December  7,  Kampelman 
said:  “Yes,  I  do  believe  that.”  The 
two  envoys  were  scheduled  to  start 
talks  over  dinner  at  the  Soviet  mis¬ 
sion  in  Geneva  last  night. 

Kampelman  declined  comment 
on  points  of  an  INF  draft  that  still 
need  work,  but  he  called  stringent 
verification  measures  essential  for 


U.S.  Senate  ratification  of  a  treaty. 

The  main  dispute  was  said  to  con¬ 
cern  the  data  Moscow  has  provided 
on  the  number  and  location  of  SS-20 
intermediate-range  missiles  that 
have  not  been  deployed. 

Another  U.S.  concern  cited  was 
that  the  Soviets  might  attempt  to 
modify  the  SS-25,  a  longer-range 
weapon  that  has  some  similarities  to 
the  SS-20s  scheduled  to  be 
scrapped. 

Under  the  prospective  treaty.  472 
U.S.  missiles  in  four  Nato  countries 
and  683  Soviet  missiles  would  be 
destroyed. 


Cairo  prosecutor  demands  death  for  Islamic  gang 


■CAIRO  (Renter).  —  Death  sen¬ 
tences  have  been  demanded  by  the 
prosecution  on  15  people  accused  of 
trying  to  kill  two  former  Egyptian 
interior  ministers  and  a  leading  jour¬ 
nalist,  the  prosecutor-general’s  of¬ 
fice  said  yesterday.  The  indictment 
sheet  also  said  18  other  defendants 
would  face  demands  for  prison 
terms  ranging  from  one  year  to  life.' 
.  No  date  has  yet  been  fixed  for  the 
trial  by  a  supreme  state  security 
court  of  the  33  accused,  prosecutor- 
general  Mohammed  el-Gindi  said. 
Two  will  be  tried  in  abstentia. 

Hie  indictment  did  not  specifical¬ 
ly  link  the  defendants  with  Moslem 
fundamentalists  bnt  referred  to 


p'tjHfJ  ii '"t  fiorjqi •  ’  i*  t  '  ;;;  a  j  ■  ):•  - 

Menten,  dead  at  88,  ‘a  war 
criminal  of  the  worst  category’ 


them  as  members  of  a  “paramilitary 
clandestine  terrorist  group  which 
brands  society  as  blasphemous  and 
atheist-” 

Gindi  said  that  when  they  were 
arrested  police  also  seized  six  auto¬ 
matic  rifles,  seven  pistols,  three 
hand  grenades,  explosive  devices, 
bullets  and  gunpowder. 

Id  addition  to  the  attacks  on  the 
three  prominent  Egyptians,  the  first 
15  defendants  are  accused  of  killing 
a  policeman  in  a  gun  battle  in  the 
Nile  Delta  as  police  closed  in  on 
them. 

Former  interior  minister  Hassan 
Abu-Basha  was  hit  by  machine-gun 
fire  in  front  of  his  home  in  May, 


while  the  apartment  of  Nabawi  Is¬ 
mail,  also  a  former  interior  minister, 
was  sprayed  with  bullets  from  a 
speeding  car  in  August. 

As  interior  minister  from  1982  to 
1984,  Abu  Basha  was  responsible 
for  mass  arrests  after  tee  1981  assas¬ 
sination  of  President  Anwar  Sadat 
by  Moslem  fundamentalists.  Ismail 
was  responsible  for  arrests  shortly 
before  tee  assassination.  Gunmen 
also  shot  at  magazine  editor  Makran 
Mohammed  Ahmed,  a  leading  critic 
of  Moslem  fundamentalists,  in  June. 
He  escaped  with  superficial  wounds. 

The  indictment  said  the  accused 
included  an  assistant  university  pro¬ 
fessor,  a  pharmacist  and  engineers. 


Sovietrbokn .  ballet  star  Rudolf 
Nnreyev,  allowed  home  to  visit 
his  aifing  mother  for  the  first 
time  since  his  defection  26  years 
ago,  tells  reporters  at  Moscow 
airport  on  Saturday  that'  he 
thought  Kremlin  leader  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  had  made  his  return 
possible.  The  49-year-old  dancer 
had  been  branded  as  a-traitor, 
and  Soviet  authorities  turned 
down  his  requests  to  let  hfe  moth¬ 
er  visit  him  in  the  West.(Reuter) 


LOOSDRECHT,  Netherlands 
(AP).  -  Pieter  Menten,  tee  Nether¬ 
lands'  most  notorious  surviving  Nazi 
war  criminal,  died  on  Saturday  in 
the  Beukenhof  nursing  home  here,  a 
spokesman  for  tee  home  confirmed. 
He  was  88.  (Briefly  reported  in  yes¬ 
terday’s  edition.) 

After  stories  in  tee  Dutch  media 
alleged  teat  Menten  bad  been  in¬ 
volved  in  Nazi  atrocities,  an  investi- 
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gation  was  begun  and  Menten  fled 
to  Switzerland.  But  the  Swiss  au¬ 
thorities  expelled  him  as  an  undesir¬ 
able  alien  on  Christmas  Eve  1976 
and  Menten  was  brought  home  to 
face  trial. 

The  tangled  legal  proceedings 
that  followed  pijoved  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  in  Dutch  judicial  history, 
costing  the  government  a  record 
nine  million  guilders. 

In  1977,  Menten  was  brought  to 
trial  and  found  guilty  of  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  Nazi  slaughter  of  between 
20  and  30  Polish  Jews  in  the  east 
Galician  village  of  Podhorece.  now 
part  of  tee  Soviet  Ukraine,  on  July 
7,  1941. 

Witnesses  brought  from  the  area 
testified  they  knew  Menten  before 
the  war  as  a  successful  businessman 
with  a  large  country  estate  outside 
Podhorece.  They  saw  him  again  on 
the  day  of  the  killings.  He  was  wear¬ 
ing  a  German  military  uniform  and 
helping  to  round  up  victims  for  a 
Nazi  firing  squad. 

Several  said  Menten  stood  beside 
a  trench  dug  for  tee  bodies  and  per¬ 
sonally  singled  out  villagers  to  be 
shot,  including  his  former  estate 
manager. 

Menten  steadfastly  maintained 
his  innocence,  claiming  he  was  a 
victim  of  a  plot  by  the  KGB. 

The  Dutch  Supreme  Court  initial¬ 
ly  quashed  his  conviction  on  techni¬ 
cal  pounds,  and  he  was  ordered 
released  from  jail  after  a  pretrial 
investigation  disposed  evidence  that 
he  had  received  a  promise  of  immu¬ 
nity  from  prosecution  from  a  former 
Dutch  justice  minister  in  1952. 

The  ruling  touched  off  mass  pro¬ 
test  rallies  by  former  Dutch  resis¬ 
tance  fighters,  and  was  condemned 
by  then  Israeli  prime  minisrer  Mena- 
chem  Begin,  who  called  Menten  “a 
war  criminal  of  tee  worst  category.” 

•  Hie  Dutch  government  turned 
down  an  Israeli  demand  for  extradi¬ 
tion. 

After  a  successful  appeal  by  the 
government  of  the  release  ruling, 
and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  gain 
immunity  from  prosecution  on 
grounds  of  insanity,  Menten  was  re- 


Menten  in  1941 


(Israel  Sun) 


tried  in  1980  and  sentenced  to  the 
10-year  prison  term. 

Details  of  Menten 's  early  years 
are  obscure,  but  the  Dutch  Institute 
for  War  Documentation  says  he  was 
born  in  Rotterdam  just  before  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  settled  soon 
after  World  War  l  in  the  free  city  of 
Danzig,  now  the  Polish  city  of 
Gdansk. 

Dutch  experts  told  the  courts  here 
that  captured  Nazi  dossiers  showed 
Menten  joined  the  SD.  the  security 
branch  of  the  SS.  in  the  Polish  city  of 
Cracow  in  1940,  and  worked  as  an 
interpreter  for  a  special  action  group 
(Einsatzgruppe). 

Later,  the  Nazis  reportedly  made 
Menten  trustee  of  Jewish  art  galler¬ 
ies  in  Cracow,  and  he  was  involved 
in  their  liquidation,  the  experts  said. 

Menten  returned  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands  in  1943,  taking  with  him  four 
freight  cars  of  valuable  art  works, 
according  to  court  testimony. 
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A  little  girl  waving  a  flag  and  carrying  a  placard  saying  ‘cheat’ 
joins  hundreds  of  demonstrators  marching  through  s  Hongkong 
yesterday.  The  demonstrators  want  direct  elections  in  the  British 
colony  doe  to  be  turned  over  to  China  in  1997.  (Reuter) 

Abu  Nidal  renews  claim  that 
seajack  victims  are  ‘Zionists’ 


BEIRUT  (Reuter).  —  A  Palestinian 
guerrilla  group  headed  by  Abu  Ni¬ 
dal  has  dented  that  eight  European 
prisoners  it  holds  were  non-Jewish 
tourists  seized  on  tee  high  seas  in  a 
bungled  operation. 

The  denial  was  made  after  an  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  Fatah  Revolutionary 
Council  had  talks  on  Saturday  on 
the  plight  of  the  eight  with  a  dele¬ 
gate  of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC). 

In  a  separate  statement,  the  group 
also  reiterated  that  the  prisoners 
were  “Zionist  Jews”  despite  Israel’s 
claim  that  it  had  no  record  of  them 
and  Belgian  and  French  statements 
that  they  were  Roman  Catholics. 

The  prisoners  were  still  being  in¬ 
terrogated.  and  were  in  good  health 
and  receiving  medical  treatment, 
the  statement  said. 

The  secretive  Palestinian  group 
announced  last  Sunday  what  it  said 
was  the  capture  of  five  Belgians,  a 
Frenchwoman  and  two  Hebrew¬ 
speaking  girls  from  a  yacht  off  Gaza. 
It  said  the  six  adults  had  dual  Israeli 
-riationality  and  were  Israeli  spies. 

The  ICRC  said  it  told  representa¬ 
tives  on  Saturday  that  it  was  willing 
to  visit  the  prisoners  on  humane 
grounds  and  in  line  with  “principles 
and  rules  followed  in  .such 
missions.” 

The  organization  said  it  demand¬ 
ed  full  secrecy  for  its  work  as  well  as 
guarantees  that  those  detained 
would  be  able  to  speak  freely  to 


ICRC  delegates  and  send  news  to 
their  families. 

“We  also  expressed  our  readiness 
to  facilitate  the  immediate  release  of 
the  detainees  without  a  pre-condi¬ 
tion,”  an  ICRC  statement  said,  after 
the  second  such  meeting  since  Tues¬ 
day. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Palestinian 
group  later  said  that  one  of  its  offi¬ 
cials.  Waiid  Khaled.  asked  ICRC 
chief  delegate  Dominique  Gross  for 
help  to  move  the  prisoners  to  a  safe 
place.  He  said  real  negotiations  had 
not  started  as  both  sides  were  still 
considering  if  it  was  possible  to  find 
a  better  place. 

In  Geneva,  however,  the  ICRC 
said  it  could  not  agree  to  the  request 
for  help  in  moving  the  prisoners. 

The  Palestinian  spokesman, 
asked  whether  the  eight  were  tour¬ 
ists,  said  it  was  not  the  tourist-season 
and  the  captives  admitted  they  were 
Jews.  “They  are  from  a  Jewish  bour¬ 
geois  family.”  he  added. 

He  said  guerrillas  captured  the 
boat  and  led  it  to  “a  special  location, 
which  is  safe  and  out  of  the  Israeli 
domain.”  in  an  operation  that  em¬ 
ployed  “creative  means”  not  used 
before  by  the  group. 

He  said  the  boat  could  not  sail 
outside  coastal  waters  as  its  radio 
only  had  a  maximum  range  of  50km. 

“It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  high 
seas  as  Claimed  by  (Israeli  Defence 
Minister)  Yitzhak  Rabin,”  the 
spokesman  said. 


BRIEFS 


SIKH  SEPARATISTS  stormed  into 
a  Hindu -dominated  village  in  Pun¬ 
jab  state  late  Saturday  and  killed 
four  people,  state  radio  in  New  Del¬ 
hi  reported  yesterday.  The  Sikh 
gunmen  shot  dead  a  Hindu  farmer, 
his  two  sons  and  a  worker  while  they 
slept  in  a  village  farmhouse  of  the 
northern  state’s  Amritsar  district. 
Security  forces  have  launched  a  ma¬ 
jor  manhunt  to  track  down  the 
killers. 

A  BOMB  EXPLODED  yesterday  in 
the  doorway  of  a  Cordoba  hotel 
suite  in  Argentina,  where  former 
army  chief  of  staff  General  Jorge  Ar- 
guindegui  was  staying,  causing  ex¬ 
tensive  damage  but  no  casualties, 
police  said.  It  was  the  second  bomb 
explosion  in  Argentina  in  two  days. 
Saturday,  a  bomb  went  off  outside  a 
Buenos  Aires  synagogue,  wrecking 
the  front  of  the  building  and  blowing 
out  nearby  shop  windows,  but  there 
were  no  casualties. 

A  BRAND  OF  chewing  gum  which 
claims  to  stimulate  sexual  appetites 
is  proving  a  popular  attraction  in 
Pakistani  cities,  newspapers  in  Is¬ 
lamabad  reported  yesterday.  The 
product,  popularly  known  as  “sexy 
chewing  gum”  and  carrying  a  mes¬ 


sage  on  the  wrapper  that  it  is 
“equally  useful  for  both  sexes”  has 
been  attracting  men  and  women  to 
street  stalls  in  Lahore  and  Karachi, 
the  reports  said.  The  sale  of  such 
items  is  prohibited  in  Pakistan. 


Iraqi  army 
ready  to  face 
anticipated 
Iran  attack 


BAGHDAD  (AP).  -  Iraq  put  its  army 
on  foil  alert  and  is  ready  to  defeat 
Iranian  forces  if  they  launch  a  widely 
expected  offensive,  a  top  military  of¬ 
ficial  said  yesterday.  • 

In  Teheran,  President  Ali  Kha¬ 
menei  said  after  a  cabinet  meeting 
teat  "a  new  movement  is  going  to 
occur  on  the  war  front"  and  Bagh¬ 
dad's  allies  anticipated  "m^ior 
blows  against  Iraq.”  Iraq  said  its  air 
force  bombed  an  oil  refinery  in  west¬ 
ern  I ran, and  a  southern  oil  field  to 

’’score  painful  blows  and  destroy  the 
economic  mainstays"  of  its  enemy. 

Iran  said  its  forces  were  heavily 
shelling  Basra  and  other  Iraqi  cities 
in  a  round-the-clock  bombardment 
in  retaliation  for  Iraqi  bombing  of 
southern  Iran.  Abdnl-Jabar  Muti¬ 
sm.  a  member  of  the  Iraqi  high  com¬ 
mand  and  head  of  the  Political  Guid¬ 
ance  Department  at  the  Defence 
Ministry,  disclosed  that  Iraqi  troops 
had  been  put  on  alert  for  four  days. 
“As  the  command  ordered  you  last 
Thursday,  yon  are  on  full  alert,  pre¬ 
pared  and  trigger-ready  to  inflict 
new  defeat  and  humiliation  on  your 
enemy,"  Muhsin  told  the  Iraqi 
armed  forces  in  an  article  In  the 
armed  forces  newspaper  Al-Qadis- 
siya. 

Muhsin  said  Iraq  was  folly  aware 
of  Iranian  preparations,  but  dis¬ 
missed  the  latest  waves  of  calls  for 
war  in  Teheran  as  “mere  cheap  pro¬ 
paganda."  The  indications  of  an  Ira¬ 
nian  attack  prompted  Iraq's  ruling 
Revolutionary  Command  Council  to 
issue  a  general  order  Friday  for 
“complete  vigilance  and  combat 
readiness.” 

Analysts  and  diplomats  in  Bagh¬ 
dad  estimated  that  in  recent  weeks 
the  Iranians  have  massed  some  20 
divisions,  about  250,000  men,  in  the 
southern  sector  of  the  front  east  of 
tee  Iraqi  port  of  Basra.  Many  agree 
that  the  expected  offensive  might  be 
launched  when  tee  rainy  season 
starts  next  month. 

Iranian  forces  battled  to  within  10 
kilometres  of  Basra,  Iraq's  second 
largest  city,  last  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary.  The  Iraqis  have  been  reinforc¬ 
ing  their  deep  Soviet-style  defences 
in  anticipation  of  a  large-scale  Irani¬ 
an  push. 

Muhsin  blamed  increasing  calls  in 
Teheran  for  continuing  the  war  on 
“frustration”  and  an  “intensifying 
power  struggle”  among  Iranian 
leaders. 

He  said  he  expected  that  the  antici¬ 
pated  Iranian  offensive  would  fail,  as 
did  the  previous. dozen  or  more  ma¬ 
jor  assaults  oh  Iraq.  “They  (Iranian 
leaders)  should  remember  tee  desti¬ 
ny  and  results  of ...  all  other  offen¬ 
sives  before  they  again  play  this 
dreadful  game,"  he  wrote  in 'the 
front-page  article. 

The  alert  came  a  day  after  Iraqi 
air  raids  on  Iranian  installations  and 
a  Teheran  vow  of  retaliation. 

Khamenei,  in  comments  after  yes¬ 
terday’s  cabinet  meeting  carried  in  a 
I  Teheran  radio  broadcast  monitored 
'  in  Cyprus,  said:  “A  new  movement 
is  going  to  occur  on  the  war  front. 

“It  is  therefore  natural  that  coun¬ 
tries  supporting  Iraq  will  be  wor¬ 
ried.  America  is  restless  in  case  Iraq 
is  defeated,  and  they  believe  such  a 
movement  will  strike  major  blows 
against  Iraq." 
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World  Religious  Zionist  Women's 
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National  Religious  Women’s 
O  rganizatioo  of  Israel 


Ecumenical  Institute  for  Theological  Research 
Tantur  Public  Lecture  in  English 
Thursday,  November  19, 1987 
by  Dr.  Janet  Aviad 

Israeli  sociologist  scholar/teacher/writer 

"THE  RELIGIOUS  CONFLICTS  IN  ISRAEL  TODAY" 

In  the  Auditorium  of  the  Institute  at  Tantur,  commencing  at  4:00  p.m. 
Tea  will  be  served  after  the  lecture. 

Ample  space  for  car  parking. 

Buses  22  and  30  stop  outside  the  main  gate. 

The  Institute  is  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem 
at  thejunction  with  the  dual  carriageway  to  Gilo. 


cordially  invite  you  to  the  Dedication  of 

THE  BETH  SARAH  COMPLEX 

Hilda  and  Sam  Marks  Daycare  Centre  and  Kindergarten 
Moss  Simons  Community  Centre 

Tuesday,  November  1 7, 1 987, 1 2:00  noon 
9  Rehov  Ben  Zion,  Kiryat  Moshe,  Jerusalem 

In  the  presence  of: 

Rabbi  Mordechal  EHahu,  The  Rishon  Lezion,  Chief  Rabbi  of  Israel 
Mr.  Teddy  Kollek,  Mayor  of  Jerusalem 
Mrs.  S.  L.  Squire,  1  st  Secretary  of  the  British  Embassy  in  Israel 
Madame  Avner,  wife  of  Israel's  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James 
Mrs.  Sarah  Stem-Katan,  Chairman  Emunah-lsrael 
The  Distinguished  Donor  Families 
Leaders  of  Emunah  in  Great  Britain  and  Israel 


You  are  invited 

ITrtiiiTO.  To  A  Dinner  and  Lecture  (English) 

Newly  Established  YOUNG  ISRAEL 
L  JN—mi  Migdal  Hazahav  Jerusalem 

Tuesday,  November  24,  7:00  p.m. 

-  Guest  Lecturer 

MOSHE  KOHN,  well-known  journalist  and  author 

Topic:  The  Media  and  their  Rote  in  the  “Shabbes"  Crisis 
Reservations:  02-223255/2 
Couvert  NIS  20.  No  Solicitations. 

SHABBAT  SERVICES 

Erev  ShabbaL  Minha  :  20  minutes  after  candle  lighting 
Shaharit  -  8:30  a.m.  /  Minha-Ma'arrv  -  hours  to  be  announced 
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EVERY  DAY  VALET  PARKING 
AT  TOll-MAITs  TEL-AVIV 


Tollman  '$  Tel-Aviv  invites  you  to  will  be  safely  parked  and  returned 
enjoy  relaxed  shopping  with  our  when  you  needit.ttis 
personalised  Valet  Parking  complementary  service  every  day 

Service.  You  pull  up  at  our  door,  between  16.00  to  19.00  p.m.  and 
hand  over  your  keys -your  car  on  Friday  9-1 4  p.m 


16  to  19  p.m. 
Friday  9  to  14  p.m. 

JT' 


Monday,  November  16, 1987  The  Jerusalem  Post . 


Israeli  archeologist  Yigal  Shilo 


A  warrior  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 


By  ABRAHAM  RABINOVICH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Although  he  scaled  the  heights  of 
academia,  a  warrior  on  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  is  the  way  Yigal  Shilo  will 
be  remembered  -  by"  those  who 
stood  behind  him  and  those  who 
warred  against  him.  . 

To  the  outside  world  which  Prof. 
Shilo  addressed  in  numerous  lec¬ 
tures  abroad  and  learned  articles 
during  the  past  decade,  he  was  the 
Israeli  archeologist  who  uncovered 
the  first  substantial  remains  of  the 
biblical  City  of  David. 

To  secular  Jerusalemites,  he  was 
the  man  who  took  on  the  legions  of 
Mea  She’arim  in  a  holy  war  over  the 
rule  of  rationality  in  our  own  time. 

To  the  haredim.  he  was  an  ac¬ 
cursed  desecrator  of  ancient  graves. 
It  was  their  curse,  some  of  them 
believe,  that  struck  him  down  in  his 
prime. 

Shilo,  who  died  Saturday  at  the 
age  of  50  after  a  two-year  illness, 
had  a  meteoric  career  -  brief  and 
brillant  -  as  an  arch eo logical  team 
leader.  He  was  unknown  outside  the 
ranks  of  professional  archeologists 
in  Israel  when  he  was  chosen  10 
years  ago  by  Prof.  Yigael  Yadin  and 
Yosef  Amir  am,  chairman  of  the  Is¬ 
rael  Exploration  Society,  to  direct 
the  City  of  David  dig. 

Bom  in  Haifa.  Shilo  was  among 
the  third  generation  of  Israeli  arche¬ 
ologists  -  raised  and  educated  in 


Yigal  Shilo  (Karen  Benzian) 

this  country.  After  serving  in  Nahal. 
as  a  paratrooper  and  on  a  kibbutz, 
he  attended  Hebrew  University.  As 
a  young  archeologist,  he  worked 
closely  with  Yadin.  especially  at  Ha- 
zor  where  he  was  charged  with  the 
difficult  task  of  excavating  the  water 
system. 

When  Yadin  and  Amiram  cast 
about  for  a  candidate  for  the  City  of 
David  dig  in  1977,  they  chose  Shilo 
even  though  he  had  never  led  an 
excavation  and  had  for  the  previous 
decade  confined  himself  largely  to 
teaching  and  working  on  his  doctor¬ 
ate.  Hie  strapping,  40- year-old  ex- 
paratrooper  had  the  special  qualities 
they  felt  were  demanded  by  the 
monumental  task  -  physical  and 
spiritual  toughness  and  organiza¬ 
tional  ability. 

The  City  of  David  dig  was  to  be 
the  last  great  archeological  under¬ 
taking  in  Jerusalem  in  this  genera¬ 
tion  after  the  Temple  Mount  and 
Jewish  Quarter  excavations.  Physi¬ 
cally  it  would  be  the  toughest,  since 


the  site  w ks  on  the  steep  slope  above 
the  Gihon  Spring,  and  it  was  evident 
that  a  young  man  would  have  to 
direct  the  operation.  There  had  also 
been  indications  of  problems  from 
haredi  circles  who  maintained  that 
there  were  ancient  Jewish  cemeter¬ 
ies  along  the  slope.  The  ebullient 
Shilo  could  be  expected  to  deal  with 
any  such  problem  as  well. 

The  physical  challenge,  the  haredi 
challenge  and  the  archeological  re¬ 
wards  would  all  prove  far  greater 
than  had  been  imagined.  Shilo  em¬ 
braced  the  challenges  and  the  re¬ 
wards  with  the  relish  of  someone 
who  dealt  with  life  head-on. 

Instead  of  lasting  five  seasons  as 
originally  planned,  the  dig  would 
continue  for  eight.  In  searing  heat. 
Shilo  supervised  hundreds  of  volun¬ 
teers  each  summer  as  they  excavat¬ 
ed  the  slope  —  pushing,  charming, 
cajoling,  striding  from  pit  to  pit  as 
he  watched  the  remains  of  David's 
Jerusalem  emerge  from  the  ground. 

Although  the  slope  had  been 
pricked  at  for  a  century  by  archeolog¬ 
ical  teams,  virtually  nothing  of  that 
period  had  ever  been  found  until 
Shflo’s  uncovering  in  “Area  G”  of  the 
massive  “stepped  structure”  -  an  18- 
meter-high  stone  embankment  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  the  base  of  the 
royal  citadel  of  the  biblical  city. 

It  was  on  the  approaches  to  Area 
G  that  he  waged  his  battle,  support¬ 
ed  by  police  cavalry,  against  haredi 


protestors. 

Shilo  was  no  ivory,  tower  scholar. 
He  loved  to  dance,  to  dive  in  the 
Red  Sea,  to  go  to  parties,  to  travel, 
to  talk.  In  his  handling  of  the  haredi 
problem,  some  of  his  colleagues  be¬ 
lieved  him  to  be  provocatively  com- 
bative.-To  some,  his  sabra  brashness 
was  grating.  Even  the  latter  group, 
however,  came  to  deeply  admire  his 
character  in  the  two  years  since  be 
was  stricken  with  cancer.  “He  faced 
it  without  self-pity  and  he  fought  it.” 
said  one  of  these  colleagues  yester¬ 
day.  “These  were  his  finest  hours.” 

An  archeologist  in  ongoing  con¬ 
tact  with  the  same  haredi  circles  that 
reportedly  initiated  a  “black  can¬ 
dle"  ceremony  cursing  Shiloh  dur¬ 
ing  the  Area  G  battles  said  yester¬ 
day  that  he  had  asked  them  Iasi 
week  to  pray  for  his  health.  “They 
called  me  back  afterwards  to  ask  for 
his  mother’s  name  which  they  need¬ 
ed  for  the  prayer,”  be  said. 

Shilo.  who  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Tami,  and  two  children,  had  gone 
two  years  ago  to  Duke  University  in 
North  Carolina  on  sabbatical.  He 
would  remain  there  for  medical 
treatment.  Two  weeks  ago  he  re¬ 
turned  home  to  die. 

“I  made  it  to  age  50,”  he  wrote  a 
few  months  ago  to  a  friend  in  Jeru¬ 
salem.  “I  made  it  on  all  fours,  but  I 
made  it.” 

Yigal  Shilo  was  buried  yesterday 
on  Har  Menuhot. 


Rahet  Ben-Harosh  celebrates  her  first  birthday  -  and  her  expected 

Hospital  -  with  nurse  Shota  Elraz  and  her  mother  and  father,  Sima  and  Yisrad.  <avi  Hayon) 
By  JUDY  SIEGEL  fection  soon  after  being  bora.  which  was  surgically  removed  s 

Fed  intravenously  since  birth,  the  because  it  became- 

baby  could  not  be  taken  home,  even  ^parents  have  bemr  ta, 

uem  a  year  ago  witn  a  large  fol  a  viatj  ^  ^  could  survive  only  no  to  a  sn 

°f  feeding^* 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Post  Science  and  Health  Reporter 
Rahel  Ben-Haroush,  bom  in  Je¬ 
rusalem  a  year  ago  with  a  large 
opening  in  her  abdominal  wall —  a 
rare  birth  defect  usually  resulting  in 
dbath  —  will  be  sent  home  shortly 
from  Hadassah  Hospital  where  she 
has  been  living.  She  was  given  a 
birthday  party  last  Thursday. 

The  defect,  called  gastroschisxs, 
occurs  in  one  out  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  births,  and  is  encountered 


Recently,  however,  Hadassah 
doctors  were  able  to  feed  her  orally 
with  a  finely-ground  paste  and  they . 
believe  she  will  be  able  to  eat  almost 
normally  in  a  few  years.  By  then, 
part  of  her  small  intestine  is  expect- 


about  once  every  two  years  in  Jem- '  ed  to  regenerate  and  take'over  the 
salem.  Victims  usually  die  from  in-  functions  of  the  large  intestine. 


which  was  surgically  removed  soon 
after  birth  because  it  became- -gan¬ 
grenous.  ..... 

Her  parents  have  been  taught 
how  to  hook  Rafael  up*  to  a  special 
intravenous  feeding  device  that  can 
be  operated  at  home.  Barbara. 
Rones,  head  nurse  at  the  hospital's 
pediatric  surgery  ward,  will  visit  the 
family  once  a  week  to  see  that  Rahel 
is  responding  well  to  the  treatment. 

The  congenital  defect  can  usually 
be  detected  by  ultrasound  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  pregnancy.  It  is  not  hi&- 
reditary  and  its  cause  is  unknown.  . 


Herzog  raps  U.S.  Jews  for  funding  extremists  Poll:  Settlement  rabbis  favour  Arab 


By  WALTER  RUBY 

NEW  YORK.-  President  Chaim  Herzog  has  sharply  criticized  the  Ameri- 
can -Jewish  community  for  faffing  to  confront  mid  denounce  extremist 
elements  within  its  midst  which  are  aiding  and  abetting  the  gp-owth  of  anti¬ 
democratic  ideologies  in  Israel. 

In  a  talk  delivered  Saturday  night  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  to  the 
Synagogue  Council  of  America  —  whQe  hundreds  of  Satmar  hassidim 
shouted  anti-Israel  and  anti-Zionist  slogans  outside  —  Herzog  remarked: 
“Some  of  Uk  most  divisive  and  provocative  voices  in  Israeli  public  life 
come  from  a»d  are  funded  from  the  U.S.  They  could  not  exist  for  a  week  if 
they  had  to  rdy  on  the  Israeli  public  for  support.” 

Speaking  over  the  din  of  the  shoots  of  the  demonstrators  rising  from  the 
street  four  Doors  below,  Herzog  said:  “I  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  the 
issue  is  being  sidestepped.  How  am  we  view  with  equanamity  demonstra¬ 


tions  such  as  we  saw  this  everting... a  demonstration  against... ‘Nazi  Isra¬ 
el,’  with  no  adequate  Jewish  response  to  them  and  their  backers  in  the 
community?” 

Stating  that  he  was  sure  that  “the  voices  of  moderation,  reason  and 
compromise  win  assert  themselves,”  Herzog  said  be  was  glad  to  see  “the 
xnqjor  movements  of  American  Judaism  establishing  themselves  made 
Israeli  society,  where  they  will  eventually  join  oar  national  debate  as 
Israeli  participants.” 

Thanking  foe  Synagogue  Council  for  bestowing  its  Covenant  of  Peace 
Award  on  him,  Herzog  concluded  with  a  call  for  “Jewish  yootfa  through¬ 
out  the  world  to  accept  aliya  as  a  natural  objective.”  Arguing  that  the 
iodmatioa  to  aliya  for  most  young  Diaspora  Jews  flows  from  a  solid 
Jewish  education,  he  said:  “The  highest  priority  of  foe  (Americanl  Jewish 
community  must  be  a  comprehensive  Jewish  education  for  our  youth.” 


emigration  and  collective  punishment 


Gala  banquet  follows  ‘a  night  at  the  opera’ 


By  WALTER  RUBY 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
NEW  YORK.  -  It  was  a  “Night  at 
the  Opera”  for  the  president  of  Isra¬ 
el  Thursday  night,  bat  though 
Chaim  Herzog  expressed  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  tile  Metropolitan  Opera's 
presentation  of. 1 1  Tryvatpre,  others, 
said  the  evening  was  morq  evocative 
of  the  1936  Marx  Brothers  film  than.- 
of  vintage  Verdi.  , 

Herzog,  who  had  planned  to  at¬ 
tend  toe  opera  fn  an  unofficial  ca¬ 
pacity,  was  surprised  and  moved 
when  the  Met  announced  his  pres¬ 
ence  to  the  high  society  crowd  at  the 
opening  night  benefit  performance 
of  U  Trovasore  and  u<.d  the  orches¬ 
tra  play  Hatikvah. 

After  the  performance,  Herzog 
was  rushed  backstage  to  greet  and 


congratulate  the  stars  of  the  perfor¬ 
mance,  Luciano  Pavarotti  and  diva 
Joan  Sutherland.  Backstage.  Her- 
.zog,  who  could  barely  contain  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  performance, 
was  surprised  to  hear  the  audience 
loudly  booing  the  director  and  set 
..designer... 

■  Afterwards.  Herzog  attended  a 
glittering,  banquet  with  patrons,  of 
the  opera,  including  the  presidents 
of  many  big  U-S.  corporations  and 
royalty  like  the  sister  of  King  Juan 
Carlos  of  Spain  and  Princess  Yasmin 
Khan,  the  daughter  of  the  Aga 
Khan,  the  imam  of  Ismaili  Moslems. 
Yasmin  Khan  reportedly  rose  with 
the  rest  of  the  opera  crowd  when 
Hatikvah  was  played,  and  she  spent 
much  of  the  time  at  the  banquet  in 
animated  conversation  with  Aura 


Herzog. 

Meanwhile.  Herzog  also  became 
involved  in  a  comic  contretemps 
with  Mayor  Ed  Koch,  who  was  said 
by  Newsday  to  harbour  a  longstand¬ 
ing  grudge  against  Heizog  stemming 
from  the  mayor's  1985  visit  to  Israel, 
when  Heizog  cancelled  a  meeting 
with  Koch  because  the  mayor  was 
running  20  minutes  late.  Citing  City 
Hall  sources,  the  newspaper  con¬ 
tended  that  Herzog’s  aides  had  to 
apply  maximum  pressure  to  get 
Koch  to  agree  to  meet  the  Israeli 
president. 

In  fact.  Koch’s  aides  may  have 
been  displeased  Friday  when  Her¬ 
zog  asked  to  postpone  by  several 
hours  his  planned  11  a.m.  meeting 
with  Koch  because  UN  Secretary 
General  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar 
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suddenly  announced  his  intention  to 
hold  a  reception  at  the  UN  in  Her¬ 
zog’s  honour.  But  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment.  Perez  de  Cuellar's  aides  in¬ 
formed  ’  Herzog's  aides  that  there 
was  not  enough  time  to  arrange  the 
reception,  at  which  point  Herzog's 
aides  asked  if  an  11  a.m.  meeting 
could  be  held  with  Koch*  after  all. - 

Koch's  aides  replied  that  Koch 
had  already  scheduled  another 
meeting  for  that  hour.  The  two  lead¬ 
ers  finally  met  at  4 JO  p.m.  Friday, 
and  the  meeting  was  said  by  Israeli 
sources  to  have  been  “friendly." 

Herzog  was  said  to  have  bad  a 
“productive”  meeting  with  Perez  de 
Cuellar  who  expressed  satisfaction 
over  the  improvement  in  relations 
between  the  Unifil  force  in  South 
Lebanon  and  the  IDF. 


The  recent  stock  market  crash  and  a  rash 
of  anti-Semite  acts  tfiattoftowed  could 
signal  an  B-wtod  lor  American  Jews! 
You  are  invfied  to  a  special  lecture 


By  noted  journalist,  activist  and  radio 
moderator 
Shtfra  Hoffman 

which  w*l  take  place  please  G-d 
Wednesday  evening,  November  18 
8:00  p.m.  at  the 
Moriah  Hotel  -  Jerusalem 
39  Keren  HayesodSL, 

Admission  NIS  5 

No  Jew  Can  Afford  To  Mss  It! 


By  JOEL  GREENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Rabbis  at  settlements  in  the  tern- ' 
tones  strongly  support  measures  to 
promote  Arab  emigration  from  the 
areas,  as  well  as  collective  punish- 
meat  against  Palestinian  refugee 
camps  and  families,  according  to  a 
poll  published  in  this  month's  issue 
of  the  journal  local,  Nekuda. 

The  rabbis  overwhelmingly  sup¬ 
port  the  death  penalty  for  terrorists, 
and  a  majority  favour  shooting  at 
stone-throwing  rioters  to  save  one's 
life.  • 

The  poll  was  conducted  by  the' 
Tsomet  Institute,  a  religious-scien¬ 
tific  research  centre  at  the  Alan 
Shvut  settlement  in  the  Etzioo  Bloc, 
following  a  conference  of  rabbis  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  on  “The  Religious 
Aspects  of  Fighting  Terrorism.” 


Questionnaires  were  sent  to  120 
conference  participants,  of  whom  52 
responded. 

Some  77  per  cent  of  the'  respon¬ 
dents  favour  promotion  of  Arab  em¬ 
igration  from  the  territories,  while 
62  per  cent  believe  “the  foreigners” 
should  be  encouraged  to  emigrate  of 
their  own  free  will.  Fifteen  per  cent 
favour  forced  expulsion,  as  “an  ex¬ 
change  of  population,”  and  10  per 
cent  believe  that  “as  a  sovereign 
state,  and  as  Jews,  we  have  no  right 
to  deal  with  this  issue.'1 

Of  those  questioned,  86  per  cent 
favour  collective  punishment 
against  Palestinian  refugee  camps, 
clans  or  immediate  families.  Expul¬ 
sion  is  the  preferred  form  of  coDeo-  - 
tive  punishment  (64  per  cent),  fol¬ 
lowed  by  travel  restrictions  (62  per 
cent),  demolition  of  houses  and  re- 


-  striction  of  services  offered  by  the 
antiunities  (44  per  cent  each). 

Eighty-six  per  cent  favour  the 
death  penalty  for  terrorists  and  per¬ 
sons  found  guilty  of  brutal  murders. 
Some  21  per  cent  believe  death  is  “a 
necessity,”  while  64  per  cent  say  it  is 
“permissible.'’  None  believe  that 
“we  cannot,,  on  principle  and  by 
Jewish  law,  execute  a  person.” 

'A' situation  was  described  in 
which  a  settler  was  caught  in  a  riot 
and  pursued,  by  a  stone-throwing 
mob,  while  soiefiers  at  the  scene 
took  cover  from  the  rioters,  instead 
of  taking  action.  When  the  mob  was 
10  metres  from  the  settler,  he  fired 
his  pistol  over  the  rioters'  heads.  In 
reply,  54  per  cent  of  the  respondents 
said  that  according  ,  to  Jewish  law, 
tiie  settler“was  permitted  to  shoot 
at  his  pursuers  to  save  his  life.” 


political  move  against  pro-PLO  press 


By  JOEL  GREENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Palestinian  journalists  yesterday 
charged  that  the  week-long  distribu¬ 
tion  ban  imposed  on  the  AI-Fajr  and 
ASha'ab  newspapers  was  a  dis¬ 
criminatory  political  measure  aimed 
at  stifling  the  pro-PLO  press,  while 
allowing  unhindered  publication  of 
pro-Jordanian  opinion. 

The  ban  has  been  officially  justi¬ 
fied  as  punishment  for  censorship 
violations.. 

“The  ban  has  nothing  to  do  with 
security  or  military  censorship,  but 
is  a  policy  aimed  at  pleasing  certain 
regimes...  (and  to  allow)  only  one 
false  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  area,” 
said  Rad  wan  Abu  Ayyash,  head  of 
the  Arab  Journalists  Association,  in 
an  indirect  reference  to  Jordan  and 
pro-Jordanian  opinion. 

Abu  Ayyash  was  speaking  at  an 


East  Jerusalem  press  conference,  at 
which  managers  of  the 'two  papers 
said  they  had  ceased  publication  for 
the  duration  of  the  ban,  in  protest 
against  the  order  which  prohibits 
distribution  of  the  papers  in  die 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  until  Fri¬ 
day.  MK  Charlie  Biton  (Hadash) 
expressed  his  solidarity  with  the  pa¬ 
pers,  which  he  said  had  been  the 
object  of  “revenge”  by  Israeli  au¬ 
thorities.  • 

Palestinian  journalists  claim  the 
ban  is  punishment  for  the  papers’ 
publication,  during  last  week’s  Arab 
summit  in  Jordan,  of  pro-PLO  peti¬ 
tions  and  articles,  editorial  criticism 
of  Jordan,  and  reports  that  many 
Palestinians  had  dissociated  them¬ 
selves  from  a  pro-Jordanian  petition 
bearing  their  signatures  which  was 
printed  by  the  A-Nahdr  daily. 

Security  sources  said  the  ban  on 


CINEMA  PERFORMANCES 


TODAY'S  ENTERTAINMENT 


Regular  TV  and  Radio  scheduling  is  suspended 
due  to  the  strike  at  the  Israel  Broadcasting  Authority 


TELEVISION 

EDUCATIONAL  TV 

&.00  Teletext  8.08  Keep  Fit  8.16  School  broadcasts 
144)0  Teletext  14*06  Contact  1435  Making  Magic 
15.00  Family  Problems  1540  Keep  Fit  16.00  The 
Prisoner  (part  4)  17.00  A  New  Evening -live  magazine 

ISRAEL  TV  CHANNEL  2 

&30  The  Demjanjuk  Trial  -  live  broadcast  17.30  Chil¬ 
dren's  cartoons  18.00  Heidi  -  film  19JO  The  Demjanjuk 
Trial  -  roundup  20.00  Documentary  2  21 M  Pop  2 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial! 

17.30  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  19J3Q  News  in 
Hebrew  204)0  News  in  'Arabic  20.30  Kate  and  AJIie 
21.10  Falcon  Crest 22.00  News  in  English 22.20 Tusita- 
Is 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV 

13J0  Another  Life  14*00  700  Chib  14*30  Shape-Up 
15.00  Muppet  Babies  1&30  Super  Book  164N)  Fraggte 
Rock  1030  Afternoon  Movie:  Animal  Crackers  184)0 
Haoov  Days  1830  Laveme  &  Shirley  1  9*00  News  20-00 
Magnum  P.l.  21.00  Monday  Night  Football  23.00  700 
Chib  2320  Another  Ufa 


ARMY 

6.05  University  on  rhe  Air  630  Open  Your  Eyes-  songs, 
information  7.07  "797"  8.00  Good  Morning  Israel  9.05 
In  the  Morning  IOjDB  Music  114)5  Right  Now  134)5 
Hebrew  hits  14,05  Dally  sounds  154)5  Festival  songs 
1IL05  Four  In  the  Afternoon  17.00  Evening  Newsreel 
18.05  The  Stiver  Soldiers  194)5  Hebrew  songs  20.05 
Classical  Music  Magazine  (repeat)  21.00  Mabat  -  TV 
newsreel  2130  University  on  the  Air  (repeat)  22.05 
Popular  songs  234)6  The  24th  Hour  00.05  Night  Blrds- 
songs,  etiat 

ARMY  TWO 

194)5  Radio  Radio 20.05 Sports  Magazine  22.05  Coffee 
Break  23*05 All  That  Jazz 


THE  VOICE  OF  PEACE 

Regular  dally  programmes 
3.00-6.00  Nighlbeat 
15.00-16-00  Kassah  Programme 
18.00-1930  Twilight  Time 
■  1930-21 .00  Classical  Music 


JERUSALEM 

Belt  Agron:  Never  Ending  Story  4:15;  The 
Golden  Child  6;  Fritz  the  Cat  8;  Breaking  Glass 
930;  Cinematheque:  H  Conformists  7;  EroS- 
loon  930;  Eden:  Beverly  Hills  Cop  0, 430, 7, 9; 
Edison:  Dutch  Treat  430,  7,  9:15;  HaMra 
Cinema  Empire:  dosed  for  ranovatrons; 
JeruseieinTheatie:  Jean  da  Fk>ratta,7, 930; 
Kflr:  No  Way  Out  430, 7, 9:15;  Mftchefl:  The 
Untouchables 7, 9:15;  OrgH:  Rita,  Sue  end  Bob 
Too  430. 6:45, 9;  Orion  Or  i:  Beauty  of  Vice 
430, 6:45. 9;  Orion  Or  2:  Whistle  BIower4:30, 
6:45,  9;  Orion  Or  3t  Fun  Metal  Jacket  430, 
6:45, 9;  West  Side  Story  11  p.m.;  Orion  Or  4; 
Rodder  4:30, 7, 9;  GallipoSII  pjn.;  Orion  Or 
5:  Strike  Commando 430;  Don’t  Give  a  Damn 
6:45,  9;  Hemo  King  of  Jerusalem  11  pjn.; 
One:  Witches  of  Eastwick  4:30. 7,9:15;  Ron: 
Oh  God,  You  Devil  4:30,  7,  9;  Sunder: 
Decline  of  the  American  Empire  7. 9 : 1 5. 


TEL  AVIV 

Belt  1 1— In:  Zelig  11.16  pjn.:  Ben  Yefaoda: 
No  Way  Out  430,  7, 9:30;  Chan  1:  Full  Meal 
Jacket  S,  73a  9:50;  Chen  2:  Burglar  5, 735. 
9:50;  Chen  3:  Witches  of  Esetwick  S,  7:26, 
9:50;  Ctaen  4:  utde  Shop  Around  the  Comer 
11,2,5.7:30,930:  Chan  5:  mte.  Sue  and  Bob 
Too  11. 2. 5. 730, 8:50;  Ckwma  One:  Beverly 
H3b  Cop  B.  g.  7:15, 9;30;  CtiWme  TWn:  Mean 
and  Dirty  5. 7:15. 930;  Oefcal:  Roxanne  7:15, 
9:30;  Dhansoff  1 :  Wish  You  Were  Here  1 1, 1, 

3,5,7:30.9:46;  Dizengoff  2;  Ughtship  11.1,3, 
5,7:30. 9:45;  Dfesogofl  3:  The  Name  of  the 
Rose  7:15.  930;  A  Man  in  Love  11.  1,  3.  5; 
Drive-lit;  Predator  7:15,  930; ‘Sex  Aim,  mid¬ 
night;  Esther:  Man  Hunter  5,-730, 9:30;  Qpt: 
Good  Morning  Babylon  5,  735,  9:50;  New' 
Garden:  Constance  430, 7:15;  930;  Hakol- 
noa  ZOA  House  Chranlda  of  a  Love  Affair 
4:30;  7:15.  (me.  Wad.);  Hod:  Dutch  Treat 430,. 
7, 9:30;  Lav  1 :  La  FamigUa  2, 5,7:10,9:40;  Lev 
2:  Mannar  2. 5. 8,10;  UV3:  Down  By  Law 2,5, 
730, 10;  Lav  4:  The  Beekeeper  2, 4:50. 7:20. 
9:45;  Umor  Hsmehml— b:  No  Way  Out  4:30, 
7,930;  Muba:  Black  WMow 430, 7:30,9:30; 
Oily:  Marat  Sade  430, 7,  930;  Paris:  She’s 
Gotta  Hava  It  12, 2. 4, 7:15, 930;  Pear  Beauty 
of  Vice  5,  7:15,  930;  8bshsf~  The  Untouch¬ 
ables  430, 7. 930;  Shan:  Who's  That  Girl  5, 
7:30,  9:40;  Tenuon  Bullshot  7:30.  9:40; 
Tchetac  Whooping  Cough  5, 7:30, 9:45;  Tel 
Avfv:  Naked  Cage  Q,  5, 7:15,  9:30;  Tel  Aviv 
Chiematheqae:  The  Monastery  of  Sendomir 
7;  Three  Sistara  and  a  Brother  930;  Tel  Aviv 
■hBHim:  Prick  Up  Your  Ears  4:30, 7:15, 930; 
Zefen:  Jean  da  Roratta430, 7, 930. 

Hajfa 

Amphitheatre:  F!odder  430,  7  9:16; 

Atzmon  1:  No  Way  Out  430.  6:45.  9:15; 
Axzsmn  2:  Bavarty  Hills  Cop  U,  430, 7, 9:15; 
Atzmon  3:  Wish  You  Were  Hera  4:30,7,9:15; 
fi—  Hametadaih!  Full  Metal  Jacket  430, 


6:45,  9:15;  Keren  Or  Hasnebudesti:  She's 
Gotta  Have  It  4:30,  7:15,  9:15;  Orah:  Hot 
Pursuit 430, 7. 9:15;  Orty:  La  Famiglia  7:30, 9; 
Feer:  Man  Hunter  4:30,  7,  9:30;  Raw-Gat  1: 
Who  Is  That  Girl?  4:30,  7.  930;  Rev-Gat  Is 
Witches  of  Eastwick  4:30,  7,  9:30;  Ron:  The 
Untouchables  4:30, 7, 9:15;  ShevK:  Jean  de 
Horetre  7,9:15. 

RAMATGAN 

Annon:  Black  Widow 730, 9:45;  Ulw  Beauty 
of  Vica  7:15, 9:30;  Oasis:  Who  is  That  Girl?  5, 
7:20. 9:50;  Ondsa:  Down  By  Law  7:15, 9:30; 

Raw-Gait  1  twitches  of  Eastwick 5, 730, 9:50; 

RawGan  2:  Fun  Metal  Jacket  5,  7:30,  950- 
RawGna  3:  Decline  of  the  American  Empire  S. 
730,9:60;  RewGa»4:  Burglar  5,7:30,9:50. 

KBOUYA 

Den  AeaaJai  Children  of  a  Lesser  God  7, 
930;  Daniel  Hotel:  Stand  By  Me  7:15. 930 
(axe.  Wedj;  David:  Outrageous  Fortune  7:15, 
930;  Heetiel:  The  Untouchables 430. 7. 930; 
KswTtfwet:  Who  Is  That  Girl?  7:15,9:16. 

HOLON 

Armen  Hemehudeah:  Hemo  Kina  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  730,  93th  Ml0dal:  Who  Is  That  OH? 
730, 930;  Savoy;  The  Untouchables  *30, 7, 
830. 


BAT YAM 


7:15.930. 


Number  One  With  a  BuHet  4:30, 


OlVATAYlfla 

Harlan  The  Untouchables  4:30. 7, 9:30. 

RAMATHASHARON 

Kochar:  The  Secret  of  My  Success  430,  7. 
93a 

PETAHT1KVA 

OXL  HeafaM  1 :  The  UntouchsMes  4301 7:15, 
830;  G-G-  Kediel  2:  Number  One  With  a 
BuBet  5, 7:15, 830;  fl-G.  Hechel  3:  Witches  of 
Eastwick  5, 7:15,930. 

fttSHONLEZlON 

fl-Q.  Ron  1:  Tenue  de  Soiree  430,  7,  8:30; 
G^.Ron  2;  The  Untouchable* 4:30. 7, 930. 

KFAR8AVA- 

Beft  Barf  Ctname-Thaatre:  Tenue  de  Soiree 
g30  pjn. 

BEStSHEBA 

UechelHaterimt:  She's  Gotta  Have  B  7, 9;T5 
pjn. 

tOKYATONO 

Con  annuity  Centre:  Radio  Days  7, 9:15* 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged 
at  NIS  9.90  per  line,  including 
VAT.  Insertion  every  day  of  the 
month  costs  NIS  197.80  per  line, 
including  VAT,  per  month.  Rates 
calculated  according  to  regular 
newspaper  column  width. 

JERUSALEM  ’ 

Museums 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  Traditional  Arab  Hand¬ 
icrafts  0  Hanukka  Lamp  Collections  0 
"Father  Series",  Nurit  David  0  liana  Goof's 
recent  original  iron  furniture  designs.  0 
Photographs,  Boaz  Tal.  Renaissance 
themes  in  contemporary  context  0  Justan 
Ladda,  new  work  expressly  for  Israel 
Museum  0  Captive  Dream,  Jerusalem  1967' 
0  mas  Lalaounis:  Golden  Memories  of  the 
Holy  Land  (jewelry)  0  Tradition  and  Revolu¬ 
tion:  Jewish  Renaissance  In  Russian  Avant- 
Garde  Art  0  Emphasis:  Arish  -Aroch; 
Michael  Gross,  igael  Tumaridn  ©  Edomite 
Shrine  0  New  in  Antiquities  '87  0  ipadti, 
Exhibits:  Priesriy  Bene  died  ohoaWver 
Scrolls  §  Negev  1987.  Magdalena  Abaka- 
nowiez  9  Wondrous  India  Q  Permanent 
Exhibitions,  of  Archaeology,  Heritage. 
Ethnic  Art  and  Shrine  of  the  Book  w/Dead 
Sea  Scrolls.  ISRAEL  MUSEUM  VISITING 
HOURS:  Main  Museum  10-6.  At'TI:  Guided 
tour  of  Museum  {English}.  3:  Guided  tour.of 
Archaeology  galleries*  (English}.  3-4;  Free 
Workshop.  Fekntein  Recycling  Room.  2-5: 
Feinstsin  Recycling  Room.  8:30:  Sympo-. 
shim,  "Archtocure  in  Jerusalem"  (Ticho 
House). 

t-A.  MAYER .  MUSEUM  FOR  ISLAMIC 
ART.  Visiting  hours:  Sun.-Jhur.KM ; 330- 
&  Fit  dosed.  SaL  and  holiday  eves  10-1: 
Holidays:  check  with  Museum:2HapaJmah 
St,  TeL  601291/2.  Bus  No.  15.- 

SKBBALL  MUSEUM  of  Bibncal  Arduieol- 
ogy  of  the  Hebrew  Union  CpUega,  13  King 
David  Street,  TeL  203333.  Vesting  hobrsr 
Sun.TThur.104;  Fit;  SaL  and  Hot  IQ-2,  f  - 

Conducted  Tours  • 

HADASSAH  HOSPITAL;  Eht  Karan. 
Chagafl  Windows- synagogue  openSQQ 
a.m.4.00  p.m.  Toura^.Sun.-Thutit.  hourly, 
on  the -half  hour:  830  a. m. -1230  pjn.  Fri. 
open  9.00  a jn.-T^AB  pjn.'Toura*  hourly  on 
the  half  howt  8-30-11.30  im.  Entrance  fee. 
Halfday  tours  of  the  iastaHetfoM: 

.  Sun.,  -Tue.,  Thur.’: Details:  02-416333, 
448277. 


.  EngGsh  tours  dally  Suoday  through  Thur* 
day:  1.  Mount  Scopus.  11  aim.  from. the 
Bronfman  Receotion .  Centre,  Adminfetra- 


t  Al-Fajr  was  imposed  because  it  had 
i  printed  unprecedented  “massive  ex¬ 
pressions  of  support  for  the  PLO”  in 
t  a  petition  to  foe  Arab  summit  pub- 
;  ii&hed  last  week.  The  distribution  of 
A-Shtfab  was  suspended  because  it 
published  an  uncensored  headline 
l  quoting  demonstrators  in  Gaza 

■  shouting,  “Long  live  Palestine, 
•  Death  to  foe  Israeli  Army,”  foe 
sources  said.'  The  headline,  translat¬ 
ed  from  the  Hebrew  dally  Hadashot, 
appeared  on  a  page  devoted  to 
1  -  translations  from  foe  Israeli  press. 

'  ASha'ab  editor-in-chief  AJi 
Ya’ish  said  that  under  an  agreement 
l  reached  when  Ezer  Weizraan  was 
r '  defence  minister,  material  translat¬ 
ed  from  the  Hebrew  press  did  not 
i  have  to  be  submitted  for  censorship. 
He  said  his  paper's  distribution  had 
been  suspended  over  365  days  since 
t  it  began  publishing  in  1972. 


tion  Building.  Buses  9, 28. 4s,  26  &  23  to  the 
first  underground  stop.  2.  Ghrat  Ram  Cam- 
pus.9&n  a.  m.  from  the  Sherman  Building. 
Buses  9, 28,  &  24.  TeL  882819. 


AMVT  WOMEN .  (formerly  American  Mlz- 
rachl  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  8 
Alkalei  Street,  Jerusalem.  TeL  02-699222. 

TEL  AVIV 
NhiMams  '• 

TEL  AVIV  MU8EUML  New  Exhibitions 

(open  9.11  and  8  pjn.}:  Roy  Lichtenstein 
(USA J;  Drawings  (}  Mare  Chagall  (mostly 
watercolour  &  gouache)  0  Menashe 
Kadishman:  Myth  Transformed-Pamtlng  & 
Monumental  Sculpture.  Continuing  Exhibi¬ 
tions;  Treasures  of  the"  Bible  Lands.  Q  New 
Bezels)  1935-55  VISITING  HOURS: 
(Museum  and Pavilion):  Sun.-Thur.  lOajn.- 
.8  pjn.;  Fri.  10  a.m.-2  pjn.;  Sat  10  ajn.-2 
p.m.7  7-10  p.m.  Helene  Ruble  stein 
Mueeein:  rinsed  for  renovations^ 


Comtected  Toots  .  - 
AMT  WOilCN  (formerly  American  MI*- 
rachi  .  Women):  Free  Morning  .Tours  -  Tel 
Aviv,  TeL  220187. 233154. 

■BO.  To  visit  our  projects  cell  Tel  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem,  22B060;Hrifa. 388817. 

OBT.  To  vWt  our  technological  ■  High 
Schools  call  Jerusalem  533141,-  Tel  Aviv 
396171, 233231^240529;  Netariya 33744*-  - 
NA'AlfeAT.  (P.W):  Visit  our  projects.  Tel 
Aviv,  2107B1,  Jerusalem  244878. 


'HAIFA 

Mnnuwa 

HAHA  MUSEUNL  26  Shabbetal  Levy  SI 
Tal.  523255..  ExhibitldtnuMusic  an 
-Bfabology;  TheArtofPoredaio.  - 

wlodam  Ait— Prints  fram  the  Atelier  Mom 
.tot  Paris;  Awciewt  An-  Egyptian  textile: 
terracotta  fto  urines.  Shfljnonafinds;  Oper 
Suru-Thur.  ft  Sat  10-1,  Tue.  &  Sat  abaft! 

2*22  Inrlnrtes  ntfaWssluu  to  HeOam 
Merttlmw,  Prehistory  A^Je penes 
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By  LINDA  GREENHOUSE 

WASHINGTON 

THERE  was  none  of  the  usual  suspense  or  drama 
to  Presidait  Reagan’s  announceipent  on  Wednes¬ 
day  that  Judge  Anthony  M.  Kennedy  was  his  lat¬ 
est  choice,  for  the  Supreme  Court. 

'  The  Federal.appealscoartjudge  from  California,  the 

ramier-up  only  two  weeks  earlier  to  Judge  . Douglas  H. 
Glnsburg,  had  become  the  aD-but-official  choice  in  the 
four  days  since  revelations  about  marijuana  use  forced 
Judge  Ginsburg's  withdrawal  With  Congress  and  the 
rest  of  official  Washington  shut  for  Veterans  Day.  Mr. 
Reagan’s  deliberately  low-key  presentation  of  his  third 
nominee  for  the  Court  vacancy  had  the  appearance  of  an 
anticlimax.  ' 

.. .  But  this  was  a  truly  starting  event,  one  that  beyond 
its  obvious  significance  for  tire  Supreme  Court  was  pain- 
fony revealing  of  the  status  of  Ronald  Reagan  and  of  the 

conservative  revolution  he  came  to  Washington  to  lead. 


By  NEIL  A.  LEWIS  / 

•  Washington* 

■■OR  more  than  a  hundred  years,-  the  United 
States  haa  done  virtually  what  it  pleased  in 
Central  America.  And  for- six  years  the  con- 
■  -  fiict  between  the  Reagan  Administration  and 
the  Sandipista  Government  in  Nicaragua  has  lurched 
and  sputtered  inconclusively.  Hut  last  week,  Reagan  • 


sought  to  keep  them  from  getting  out  pf  their  control 
Clearly;  the  White  House  was  not.  In  command  of  the 
movement  toward. working  out  die  cease-fire  stipu¬ 
lated  in  the  Central:  American  peace  plan.  The  cata¬ 
lysts  were  Nicaragua's .President,  Daniel  Ortega 
■  Saavedra;  Miguel  Cardinal  .Obando  y  Bravo,  the 
country’s  Catholic  Primate,  and  the  Rouse  Speaker, 
•"*.  Jim  Wright,,  the  Texas  Democrat  who  placed  himself 
in  the  middle  of  the  flurry  or  diplomatic  maneuvering. 

There  were  times  when  die  White  House  seemed 
left  out  of  the  peace  process,  uninformed,  irritated. 

. .;  V  We  don’t  have  any  idea  what’s  going  ou,”  an  Admin- 
istration  official;  said  Thursday.  Add  there  was  a  bi- 
.  zaire  atmosphere  to -the  motion  and  commotion:  'the 
jeftisrMr.  Ortega.  one  of  President  Reagan's  arch  en¬ 
emies,  heads  a  Government  that  the  Administration 
has  been  trying  to  overthrow  by  helping  to  finance  a 
warthat  bas  kffled  thousands  of  Nicaraguans  on  both 
sides.  Yet  he  was  freely  movmg  around  Washington, 
visiting  Mr.  Wright  in  his  Capitol  Hill  office,  arguing 
his  case  in  Congress  and  at  heavily  covered  televised 
news  conferences.  He  criticized  President  Reagan; 

.  he  recalled  that  the  United  States,  whose  troops  inter¬ 
vened' in  Nicaragua  several  times  between  1909  and 
1933,  had  supported  the  Somoza  family  dictatorship 

-  which  lasted  for  43  years  until  the  Sandinistas  over- 

f  |hrewitin  l97ft  ^  ^  ^  ^  &  •_  „  .v  _ 

iff 1  Oft  Frida^  JPresftientOrt^a ajat alongside Speaker  ■■ 
^'Wright  andCardfi^af Obando  atThe  home  of  the  Papal 
Nuncio  to  Washington.  With  Mr.  Wright’s  encourage¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Ortega  was  presenting  a  detailed  cease-fire  y 
proposal  to  Cardinal  Obando,  who  promptly  flew  off 
wilhil  to  Miami,  to  begin  mediating  between  the  Nica¬ 
raguan  Government  and  the  contra  rebels,  who  are 
there.  Mr:  Ortega,  in  a  three-day  visit  to  Washington, 
demonstrated  more  than  ever  his  conviction  that  the 
real  events  affecting  Nicaragua  are  cairied  out  in  the 
American  capital,  not  in  the  hilly  jungles  along  the 
.border  between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  Mr.  Ortega 
also  demonstrated  anew  histalent  for  seizing  the  Inlti- 
;  ativefrom  the  Reagmi  Administration. 

-  Since  the  signing  of  a  regional  peace  treaty  last  Au¬ 
gust,  Mr.  Ortega  has  confounded  those  who  expected 

.  his  Government  would  quickly  display  contempt  for 
the  accord.  At  each  step  he  has  done  just  enough  to 
: .  nourish  the  ambivalence  in  Congress  about  the  wis- 
dom  af  continuing  to  underwrite  the  contras.  Underly- 


The  Players 


Daniel  Ortega 
Saavedra 

President  of 
Nicaragua 


Mr.  Ortega  came  to  Washington  to  argue  his 
case  against  United  States  policy  in 
Nicaragua.  He  issued  an  1 7-point  cease-fire 
plan  for  the  contras  to  consider. 


— -  -  »»»-!-  »  » 

Jill  nllgill 

House  Speaker, 
Texas  Democrat 


Mr.  Wright  conferred  with  Mr.  Ortega, 
annoying  the  White  House,  whose 
spokesman  accused  him  of  conducting 
“personal  negotiations." 


Adolfo  Calero 

Nicaraguan  contra, 
leader 


Mr.  Calero  also  conferred  with  Mr.  Wright. 
He  wants  the  cease-fire  negotiations  to  take 
place  in  Managua.  Mr.  Ortega,  however, 
wants  to  hold  them  in  Washington. 


MfeuelCanftial 
Obando  y  Bravo 

Roman  Catholic 
primate  of  Nicaragua 


Cardinal  Obando,  as  official  intermediary, 
carried  the  Sandinista  cease-fire  plan  to 
contra  leaders  in  Miami;  the  contras 
expressed  skepticism. 


J.B.  Pictures/ Ammj  Roblet  (sokbers).  John  NonleU  (WUrW).  New  York  Timesv  Paul  Ha&erros  (Ortega!.  Comaci/K- Jantke  (Cakero).  wwxfflnCamp'B  Onuir  tobondoi 


rag  all  the  maneuvering  is  the  issue  of  what  to  do 
■about,  the  .contras,  the.  Americaitsubsidifiwt  rebel 
force^Up  junta  two  weeks  ago;  the  .Reagan  Adminis-  . 
tration  seemed  to  have  had  no  strategy  for  dealing 
with  the  possibility  that  the  Central  American  peace 
accord  might  succeed.  The  strategy  had  been  to  await 
its  failure  and  then  seek  from  Congress  new  military 
aid  for  the  contras.  When  the  Nicaraguans  suddenly 
reversed  course -and  agreed  to  negotiate  a  cease-fire 
through  Cardinal  Obando,  American  policy  makers 
suddenly  confronted  the  possibility  that  they  may 
have  misjudged  the  peace  plan’s  prospects. 

In-an  effort  to  get  off  the  sidelines  and  back  into  the 
game,  President  Reagan  raised  the  possibility  last 
week  of  renewing  talks  with  the  Sandinista  Govern¬ 
ment  Mr.  Reagan  told  a  luncheon  audience  of  west¬ 
ern  hemisphere  officials  at  the  State  Department  that 
if  the  Nicaraguans  began  to  hold  “serious  negotia¬ 
tions"  —  meaning  negotiations  about  political  power 
sharing  —  the  United  States  would  join  in  regional 
talks  that  would  include' the  Sandinista  Government 

Nicaragua  has  dearly  wanted  to  resume  the  bilat- 


,  eral  talks  the  United  States  broke  off  at  the  end  of  1984 
after  a  series  pt. meetings  in  Mexico.  But  the  Nicara-' 
i  guans.  so  far,  have  been  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
-  that  the  indirect  cease-fire  talks  with  the  contras 
would  grow  into  a  discussion  about  political  matters. 

Disappointed  at  the  failure  to  get  the  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  reopen  direct  bilateral  negotiations, 
Mr.  Ortega  seemed  delighted  to  turn  to  Mr.  W right. 
"This  will  leave  the  Administration  totally  isolated," 
a  Sandinista  official  said  of  the  plan  to  involve  Mr. 
Wright  along  with  the  Cardinal. 

Mr.  Wright  has  taken  a  surprising  lead  role  in  for¬ 
eign  policy  issues,  especially  those  affecting  Central 
America.  He  is  making  a  bid  to  achieve  a  level  of  in¬ 
fluence  in  foreign  affairs  that  Congressional  leaders 
have  sought  over  the  years  but  rarely  achieved  On 
Thursday  morning,  he  conferred  with  Mr.  Ortega  in 
the  Speaker's  rooms  and  in  the  afternoon  he  spoke 
with  Adolfo  Calero  and  other  contra  leaders.  In  be¬ 
tween.  he  sandwiched  visits  from  Secretary  of  Stale 
George  P.  Shultz  and  the  Soviet  Ambassador,  Yuri  l. 
Dubinin.  There  was  also  pain  in  the  simple  fact  of  di¬ 


plomacy's  being  conducted  not  in  the  confines  of  the 
White  House  or  State  Department  where  Administra¬ 
tion  officials  believe  it  belongs,  biit  under  the  Capitol 
dome.  They  also  know  as  well  as  Mr.  Ortega  that  their 
political  lives  end  in  little  more  than  a  year  when  Mr. 
Reagan  leaves  office  while  Mr.  Wright  and  Senator 
Chrisopher  J.  Dodd,  a  Connecticut  Democrat  who  was 
also  posing  at  the  Capitol  with  the  Sandinista  leader, 
will  stay  on  the  scene. 

Mr.  Dodd  and  Mr.  Wright  have  been  leaders  in  op¬ 
posing  the  Administration's  efforts  to  get  more 
money  for  the  rebels.  The  Administration  has  delayed 
at  least  until  January  its  proposal  to  provide  $270  mil¬ 
lion  in  new  aid  in  the  face  of  seemingly  insurmount¬ 
able  opposition. 

•  Despite  the  prevailing  wisdom  that  Congress  has  no 
appetite  for  further  contra  military  aid,  an  Adminis¬ 
tration  official  said  that  when  it  comes  to  the  crunch, 
lawmakers  will  shrink  from  voting  to 'eliminate  the 
contras.  What  is  not  in  doubt  is  that  they  will  get  the 
chance  to  do  so. 


The  End  of  a  7-Year  Crusade 


m. 2s 


1 


P$.  ^ % ■■  -P& * . 


Niculae  AKiu 


For  the  moment, 
history  shines  on  a 
victorious  Deng 


Almost  seven  years  to  the  day  after  Mr.  Reagan  first 
won  the  Presidency,  running  on  a  platform  that  included 
reversing  the  direction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  was 
forced  by  political  reality  to  turn  to  a  nominee  whose 
judicial  career  offers  not  a  hint  of  revolutionary  fervor. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  appointed  324  judges  to  the  Federal 
district  and  appeals  courts,  including  both  Judge  Gins- 
burg  and  Judge  Robert  H.  Bork,  his  first  Choice.  It  was 
telling  that  when  he  finally  realized  he  needed  a  consen¬ 
sus  nominee,  he  looked  beyond  his  own  appointees  to  a 
man  who  was  named  to  the  appeals  court  by  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  a  Presidait  who  never  made  the  Court  an  issue  and 
whose  one  Supreme  Court  nominee,  John  Paul  Stevens,  is 
a  moderate  who  has  perhaps  the  least  predictable  voting 
record  of  all  the  current  Justices. 

The  5l-ydar-old  Judge  Kennedy,  little  known  to  the 
general  public,  is  a  popular  and  respected  member  of  the 
judicial  establishment,  a  kind  of  judges’  judge.  Those 
who  know  him  say  he  fits  the  mold  of  the  retired  Justice 
he  would  replace,  Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr.,  in  contrast  to 
Judge  Bork,  the  ideological  crusader  whom  the  Senate 
rejected  last  month  by  a  vote  of  58  to  42,  the  biggest  mar¬ 
gin  of  defeat  for  any  High  Court  nominee. 

In  fact,  the  path  Mr.  Reagan  has  followed  in  his  ef¬ 
fort  to  fill  Justice  Powell's  seat  is  a  kind  of  metaphor  for 


the  evolution  of  his  Presidency.  He  has  been  forced  to 
modify  if  not  jettison  not  only  his  agenda  for  the  Court, 
but  also  many  of  the  core  positions  that  defined  his 
unique  political  personality:  his  reliance  on  supply-side 
economics  to  erase  the  Federal  deficit;  his  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  "evil  empire";  his  com¬ 
mitment  to  social  policy  goals,  including  banning  abor¬ 
tion  and  restoring  prayer  in  schools. 

Drift  Toward  Compromise 

These  were  extreme  positions  that  despite  two  land¬ 
slide  elections  simply  never  made  much  headway  in  a 
non-extreme  society.  Statisticians  and  social  scientists 
use  a  concept  called  "regression  to  the  mean"  to  explain 
why  extraordinary  events  tend  to  be  followed  by  the 
more  ordinary  —  why  extremely  tall  parents  often  have 
average-sized  children,  for  example,  or  even  why  great 
movies  tend  to  have  mediocre  sequels.  In  a  way,  the  con¬ 
cept  fits  the  Reagan  Administration  as  well. 

While  conservatives  have  been  complaining  for 
some  time  about  the  inexorable  drift  toward  compro¬ 
mise,  the  Supreme  Court  battle  crystalized  their  anger 
as  no  other  loss  has  done.  Early  in  the  week,  as  word 
spread  that  Judge  Kennedy's  nomination  was  inevitable, 
many  remained  almost  disbelieving.  For  them,  Mr.  Rea- 


♦V5jS6k'S|jj8l  Ban’s  announcement,  along  with  his 

I concession  that  "the  experience  of 
the  lajst  several  months  has  made  us 
all  a  little  bit  wiser,"  signified  a 
world  turned  upside  down.  The  sense 
of  fruition  many  conservatives  felt 
with  the  Bork  nomination  in  the  early 
days  of  summer  turned  to  bitterness 
as  they  watched  the  third  and 
presumably  final  chapter  unfold  in  a 
freak  near-blizzard  on  Veterans  Day. 

"It’s  just  amazing  to  contem¬ 
plate,"  said  Michael  P.  McDonald,  an 
official  of  the  Washington  Legal 
Foundation,  a  nerve  center  for  con¬ 
servative  Washington  lawyers.  "We 
were  so  close  to  locking  in  a  conser¬ 
vative  majority  on  the  Court  into  the 
next  century.”  Now,  he  said,  given 
the  likelihood  the  next  President  will 
have  a  number  of  vacancies  to  fill,  a 
Democratic  President  could  be  in  a 
position  to  accomplish  the  opposite. 

Ntcuiae  akiu  7116  Kennedy  nomination  is  also, 
for  many  conservatives,  a  symbol  of 
Mr.  Reagan's  failure  to  translate  his  election  victories 
into  significant  change.  "There  has  been  no  institutional 
change  whatsoever,"  said  Gordon  S.  Jones,  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Heritage  Foundation,  a  once  tiny  conservative 
research  group  that  achieved  prominence  in  the  early 
Reagan  years.  He  listed  a  series  of  discouraging  develop¬ 
ments,  from  new  regulatory  initiatives  to  the  President’s 
endorsement  last  week  of  a  new  Cabinet  department  for 
veterans. 

The  effort  to  seal  a  Justice  also  opened  embarrass¬ 
ing  fissures  within  the  Reagan  coalition.  White  House 
chief  of  staff  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.,  who  all  along  had  ad¬ 
vocated  a  non  confrontational  approach,  was  denounced 
until  virtually  the  last  minute  as  a  compromiser  of  prin¬ 
ciple  by  those  who  think  themselves  true  believers. 

Nearly  lost  in  the  polemics  was  Judge  Kennedy  him¬ 
self.  That  was  ironic,  because  in  many  ways  this  former 
small-city  lawyer  with  the  stable  marriage  and  three  at¬ 
tractive  children  and  the  fine  reputation  appears'  to  per¬ 
sonify  just  those  values  that  made  the  image  of  Ronald 
Reagan  so  attractive  after  the  convulsions  of  the  1960's 
and  1970’s.  It  is  a  measure  of  how  muddled  political  dis¬ 
course  has  become  that  those  around  the  President,  and 
he  himself,  were  so  slow  to  recognize  that  these  values 
could  be  the  legacy  he  might  most  wish  to  leave. 
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Mao  and  Deng: 
Competition  for 
History’s  Judgment 


By  FOX  BUTTERFIELD 

SrNCE  the  West  first  encroached  on 
China  in  the  Opium  War  of  1840, 
awakening  the  Chinese  to  their  back* 
wardness,  Chinese  patriots  have 
searched  for  the  elusive  secret  of  moderniza¬ 
tion  Many  tried,  and  failed,  leaving  China 
only  farther  behind.  But  in  the  view  of  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  Western  specialists,  one 
leader  has  finally  succeeded :  Deng  Xiaoping. 

Mr.  Deng's  triumphant  orchestration  of 
the  13th  Chinese  Communist  Party  Congress 
earlier  this  month  only  confirmed  the  widely 
held  view  that  it  is  he,  rather  than  Mao  Ze¬ 
dong,  who  may  prove  to  be  the  more  signifi¬ 
cant  historical  figure. 

At  a  conference  at  Brown  University  last 
week  to  evaluate  the  changes  Mr.  Deng  has 
implemented  since  gaining  ascendancy  in 
1979,  most  of  the  scholars  agreed  on  this 
poinL 

“Mao  was  one  of  the  great  unifiers,  but  in 
the  end  he  was  a  disaster,"  said  A.  Doak  Bar¬ 
nett,  a  professor  of  political  science  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  “Deng  will  have  the 
longer  lasting  impact,  and  he's  doing  it 
through  peaceful  means.” 

Mao  and  Mr.  Deng  Joined  the  fledgling  Chi¬ 
nese  Communist  Party  in  the  early  1920's  in 
a  historical  accident.  Both  were  searching 
for  a  way  to  end  China's  weakness,  and'  the 
Russian  Revolution  of  1917  seemed  the  best 
answer  from  the  West 
Social  revolution  became  the  means  to 
fheir  end  of  reviving  China,  suggested  Roder- 
.  ick  MacFanquhar,  a  professor  of  government 
at  Harvard  University.  But  during  the  last 
two  decades  of  Mao’s  life,  in  the  Great  Leap 
Forward  of  1958,  in  which  25  million  to  30  mil¬ 
lion  people  died  of  starvation,  and  then  in  the 
Cultural  Revolution,  the  chairman  made  an 
end  of  his  means  as  he  sought  instant  utopia. 

The  disaster  of  those  years  eventually 
freed  Mr.  Deng  from  Communist  orthodoxy 
and  allowed  him  to  begin  moving  China  away 
from  its  Soviet-style,  centrally  planned  econ¬ 
omy.  As  Mr.  Deng  looks  outward  today,  the 
appealing  new  model  is  China's  rapidly 
growing  Asian  neighbors  —  Japan,  Taiwan 
and  South  Korea  —  that  hayq  combined  eco¬ 
nomic  entrepreneurship  with  tight  political 
control 

Under  Mr.  Deng's  tutelage,  the  Commu¬ 
nists  have  abolished  Mao's  cherished  rural 
communes,  returning  to  private  family  farm¬ 
ing.  and  the  economy  has  grown  8  percent  a 
year,  six  times  the  recent  average  rate'  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

He  has  reversed  Mao’s  policy  of  national 
self-reliance,  opening  China  to  the  world  so 
rapidly  that  its  foreign  trade  has  quintupled 
in  the  last  eight  years.  This  has  given  Beijing 
hard-currency  earnings  that  surpass  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Eastern  European 
countries  combined. 

Mr.  Deng's  retirement  from  the  Central 
Committee  at  age  83  was  also  regarded  by 


the  scholars  at  the  conference  as  a  brilliant 
coup,  helping  to  force  many  of  his  elderly 
conservative  opponents  to  step  down,  too.  As 
Hong  Yung  Lee.  a  professor  of  political  sci¬ 
ence  at  Yale,  noted,  Mr.  Deng  has  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  average  age  of  the  members 
of  the  Central  Committee  by  14  years. 

Half  the  members  of  the  country’s  govern¬ 
ing  body  now  have  college  educations  and  40 
percent  have  engineering  degrees.  Until  a 
few  years  ago,  almost  all  of  China’s  senior 
leaders  were  elderly  men  from  peasant  back¬ 
grounds  with  little  or  no  education. 

Ominous  Signs 

Yet  as  Mr.  Deng  has  moved  to  give  China 
what  he  calls  “socialism  with  Chinese  char¬ 
acteristics,”  there  are  signs  that  some  of  his 
changes  are  not  working  as  well  as  he  would 
like.  At  the  Brown  conference,  the  specialists 
discussed  problems  in  the  following  areas: 

•  Education.  Mr.  Deng  has  given  priority  to 
turning  out  a  small  number  of  good  scientists 
and  engineers,  reversing  Mao's  egalitarian 
goal  of  mass  education.  Mao's  system 
produced  a  large  number  of  students,  but, 
Chinese  authorities  say  today,  significant 
numbers  of  them  received  a  second-rate 
education. 

In  fact,  the  number  of  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  dropped  from  7 2  million  in  1979  to  1.96 
million  in  1985,  said  Suzanne  Pepper,  a  senior 
associate  of  the  Universities  Field  Staff  In: 
tematxxial,  a  New  Hampshire-based  re¬ 
search  organization.  In  the  same  period,  the 
number  of  high  schools  declined  from  192,152 
to  93,221.  In  part,  the  change  marks  a  return 
to  the  more  traditional,  elitist  Chinese  ap¬ 
proach  to  education. 

It  also  reflects  the  changes  brought  by  the 
new  family  farming  system.  Farmers  find 
they  can  make  more  money  by  keeping  their 
children  in  the  fields  rather  than  letting  them 
goto  school. 

The  1982  census  found  that  236  million  of 
the  country's  one  billion  people  were  illiter¬ 
ate  or  serai-literate.  Despite  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem,  China  ranks  132d  out  of  149  na¬ 
tions  in  spending  per  capita  for  education,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Unesco  study,  using  only  about 
10  percent  of  the  Government's  budget  for 
schooling. 

•  Population  coutroL  China's  effort  to  limit 
families  to  one  child  is  not  working  as  well  as 
Beijing  had  earlier  claimed.  In  a  speech  to 
the  conference,  Li  Luye,  China's  envoy  to  the 
United  Nations,  acknowledged  that  by  the 
m  iddle  of  the  next  century  China's  population 
is  expected  to  reach  1.4  to  1.5  billion,  200  to 
300  million  above  the  Government's  target 

•  Agriculture.  It  appears  that  the  enor¬ 
mous  jump  in 'output  after  decollectivization 
may  have  been  a  “one-time  gain  and  they 
may  have  reached  a  plateau,”  said  Nicholas 
R.  Lardy,  a  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Washington. 

Grain  production  leaped  from  305  million 
tons  in  1978  to  407  million  tons  in  1984,  an  in- 
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crease  equal  to  the  total  gain  from  1949  to 
1978.  But  in  the  last  three  years  the  grain  har¬ 
vest  has  dropped  or  stagnated. 

One  reason.  Dr.  Lardy  suggested,  is  the  de¬ 
cline  in  Government  investment  in  agricul¬ 
ture  to  only  3.3  percent  of  its  budget,  the  low¬ 
est  level  in  the  38  years  of  Communist  rule.  In 
addition,  with  prices  for  farm  goods  still  held 
artificially  low  by  the  Government  and  the 
costs  of  the  manufactured  products  needed  in 
agriculture  high,  many  peasants  are  choos¬ 
ing  to  go  into  industry,  construction  or  other 
work. 

Land  Rights 

One  change  in  agriculture  discussed  at  the 
party  congress  was  to  give  peasants  the  op¬ 
tion  of  selling  their  land  rights,  which  at 
present  they  are  allowed  to  hold  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  15  years.  This  change,  it  is  asserted, 
might  stimulate  them  to  invest  in  improving 
their  land,  rather  than  using  their  profits  for 
more  food  or  housing  as  at  present. 

•  Industry.  There  has  been  no  improve¬ 
ment  in  industrial  productivity  since  Mr. 
Deng  came  to  power,  Chinese  statistics  show. 

He  and  his  chosen  successor,  Zhao  Ziyang, 
the  new  General  Secretary,  have  introduced 
a  system  that  is  supposed  to  replace  the  cen¬ 


tralized  economy,  in  which  factory  managers 
automatically  received  their  allocation  of 
raw  materials,  capital  and  workers  each 
year  and  were  only  responsible  for  meeting 
the  annual  production  quota  without  regard 
for  costs,  quality  and  profits. 

Under  the  new  system,  ractory  managers 
are  supposed  to  borrow  their  capital  from 
banks,  obtain  their  own  materials,  hire  and. 
fire  workers  and  go  bankrupt  if  they  dori't 
make  a  profit.  Beijing  was  supposed  to  lift 
the  freeze  on  many  prices,  which  have  long 
been  fixed  to  insure  that  factories  make  a 
profit 

But  the  lid  on  prices  has  been  only  partially 
lifted  because  of  the  widespread  fear  of  infla¬ 
tion,  which  undermined  the  Chinese  National¬ 
ists  in  the  late  1940*s.  Moreover,  factory  man¬ 
agers  have  been  uncomfortable  with  Mr. 
Deng's  changes,  because  they  mean  much 
less  security.  And,  Dr.  Lardy  said,  many  fac¬ 
tory  workers  now  worry  that  their  plants, 
might  be  shut  or  that  they  might  lose  their 
jobs  for  poor  performance.  Under  Mao's  sys¬ 
tem,  called  the  “iron  rice  bowl,”  their  jobs 
were  guaranteed  for  life. 

As  an  indication  of  how  little  has  changed 
in  industry.  Dr.  Lardy  said,  the  number  of 
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state-owned  enterprises  operating  at  a  loss  is 
20  percent,  down  only  five  percentage  points 
since  the  changes  began  in  1979. 

Nor  has  the  Government  curtailed  its  high 
rate  of  forced  savings  as  the  primary  means 
to  stimulate  growth.  In  a  centralized  econ¬ 
omy,  the  state  retains  a  large  slice  of  national 
income,  then  reinvests  it  in  more  and  more 
factories,  with  little  left  over  for  consume  rs^ 
.Despite  Mr,  Deng's-st&ted.opposition  taSucfri 
a  system,  Robert  F.  Demberger,  an  econe?. 
mist  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  noted  that 
the  rate  of  forced  savings  in  China  i sr  still 
about  35  permit,  double  that  of  any  other 
Communist  country. 

Whether  Mr.  Deng's  reforms  can  be 
pushed  through  may  depend  on  how  well  they 
work  in  raising  living  standards.  For,  con¬ 
trary  to  Mao,  to  whom  Communism  meant 
forging  a  classless  society,  Mr.  Deng  has  vir¬ 
tual  iy  redefined  Communism  and  equated  it 
with  prosperity  and  modernization. 

"The  purpose  of  socialism  is  to  make  tile 
country  rich  and  strong,”  Mr.  Deng  re¬ 
marked  several  years  ago. 

To  make  China  rich  and  strong,  in  fact,  was 
the  rallying  cry  of  patriotic  Chinese  in  the 
19th  century.  But,  then,  they  never  had  Mr. 
Deng's  political  acumen  and  strength. 
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Is  Mbeki’s  Release  a  Prelude  to  Mandela’s  Return? 


By  JOHN  D.  BATTERSBY 


JOHANNESBURG 

THE  release  earlier  this  month 
of  Go  van  A.  Mbeki,  the  black 
leader  imprisoned  for  24 
years,  has  already  changed 
tijp  chemistry  of  Smith  African  poli¬ 
tics  and  opened  a  new  debate  about 
the  prospect  of  black  unity  against 
the  Pretoria  Government’s  divide- 
and-conquer  tactics. 

While  the  77-year-old  former 
chairman  of  the  outlawed  African 
National  Congress  was  being  shel¬ 
tered  at  a  religious  center  near  Port 
Elizabeth,  there  were  conflicting  sig¬ 
nals  last  week  from  the  Government 
about  the  meaning  of  his  release  and 
what  might  happen  next. 

Some  officials  described  Mr. 

Mbeki's  release  as  a  step  that  might 
pave  the  way  to  freedom  lor  Nelson 
R.  Mandela,  the 'congress  leader 
whose  25  years  in  prison  have  be¬ 
come  the  very  symbol  of  resistance 
to  minority  white  rule.  But  then  how  Govan  A.  Mbi 
to  explain  why  the  police  surrounded  dela,  wife  of  A 

the  house  of  Mr.  Mandela’s  wife,  _ 

Winnie,  at  dawn  Friday  and  arrested 
at  least  10  of  the  youths  who  accom¬ 
pany  her  wherever  she  goes? 

Certainly,  the  raid  on  Mrs.  Mandela's  house  in  the 
black  township  of  Soweto  contrasted  with  the  relative  re¬ 
straint  exercised  by  the  police  when  crowds  gathered  for 
Mr.  Mbeki's  arrival  at  the  Johannesburg  airport  last 
weekend  and  for  his  other  public  appearances. 

But  despite  the  apparent  contradiction,  it  would 
make  a  certain  kind  of  political  sense  to  give  Mr.  Man¬ 
dela  his  freedom  on  the  heels  of  Mr.  Mbeki's  release. 

Chief  Gatsha  Buthelezi,  the  Zulu  leader,  has  cited 
Mr.  Mandela’s  continued  incarceration  as  the  main  ob¬ 
stacle  preventing  him  from  participating  in  negotiations 
with  President  Pieter  W.  Botha  about  black  political 
rights.  As  the  leader  of  six  million  Zulus  and  the  million- 
strong  lnkatha  political  movement,  Chief  Buthelezi  is  re¬ 
garded  as  crucial  to  the  success  of  a  Government  plan  tc 
set  up  a  national  advisory  council  in  which  Mr.  Botha 
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Govan  A.  Mbeki,  after  release  from  prison,  meeting  Winnie  N.  Man¬ 
dela,  wife  of  African  National  Congress  leader  Nelson  R.  Mandela. 


would  discuss  what  he  calls  political  power-sharing  with 
black  representatives. 

'  Mr.  Mbeki  last  week  joined  anti-apartheid  leaders  in 
dismissing  the  proposed  national  council  as  a  "dummy 
institution”  and  advising  black  leaders  to  keep  out  of  it 
If  and  when  Mr.  Mandela  is  released,  analysts  said,  a 
new  tug  of  war  could  arise  between  the  congress  support¬ 
ers,  who  would  try  to  win  Zulu  backing,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  policy  of  co-optation  aqd  coercion  based  on  a  more 
sophisticated  adaptation  of  its  divide-and-rule  policies.  It 
was  disclosed  last  weekend  that  Mr.  Mbeki  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  hold  an  hourlong  discussion  with  Mr.  Mandela 
the  day  he  was  freed  Mr.  Mbeki  has  said  he  is  confident 
that  the  congress  leader  will  be  released. 

But  some  analysts  regard  the  decision  to  free  Mr. 
Mbeki  as  a  compromise  between  opposing  Government 


factions  that  cannot  reach  a  consensus  on  Mr.  Mandela's 
fate,  rather  than  as  a  prelude  to  his  release. 

“I  don't  believe  that  the  state  is  coherent  enough  to 
agree  on  Mr.  Mbeki's  release  as  a  trial  run."  said  Mark 
Swilling,  a  political  scientist  at  Witwatersrand  Universi¬ 
ty.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  decision  about  Mr.  Mandela 
has  yet  to  be  taken.” 

He  said  the  Government  probably  had  several  possi¬ 
ble  strategies  if  Mr.  Mandela  was  finally  released.  For 
one,  it  might  be  banking  on  Chief  Buthelezi 's  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  national  council  while  believing  it  can  smash 
internal  support  for  the  Congress.  This,  Mr.  Swilling  said, 
would  be  a  miscalculation. 

Several  other  analysts  agreed  Some  have  said  the 
Government  has  underestimated  Chief  Buthelezi  if  it 
thinks  he  will  enter  talks  wiLh  the  Government  that  do 
not  include  Mr.  Mandela  and  his  colleagues. 

Although  he  holds  the  congress  responsible  for  much 
of  the  violence  that  has  swept  the  country  since  1984, 
Chief  Buthelezi  has  always  stressed  his  respect  for  Mr. 
Mandela.  But  Mr.  Mandela  does  not  seem  to  feel  the 
same  way  about  the  Zulu  leader,  having  set  the  same 
conditions  for  talking  to  Chief  Buthelezi  that  he  has  set 
for  meetings  with  the  Government. 

Mr.  Mbeki's  release  has  strengthened  the  voice  of 
those  calling  for  the  legalization  of  the  African  National 
Congress  and  immunity  for  its  exiled  members. 

But  reform-minded  whites  worry  that  once  Mr. 
Mbeki  makes  a  promised  trip  to  Zambia  to  consult  with 
the  exiled  tdngres s  leadership,  his  contribution  to  a 
peaceful  solution  might  be  'subjugated  to  the  congress 
commitment  to  armed  struggle  as  a  key  component  of  its 
strategy  to  end  white  rule.  Mr.  Swilling  said  he  believes 
that  Mr.  Mbeki  has  a  potentially  important  role  to  play  in 
leading  the  congress  away  from  arm Ai  struggle. 

"By  choosing  to  stay  in  the  country,  Mbeki  has  made 
a  choice  to  pursue  political  rather  than  military  means,” 
he  said. 

Meanwhile.  Mr._  Mbeki's  release  has  won  some  inter¬ 
national  approval  for  the  Pretoria  Government  and 
demonstrated  to  its  opponents  that,  after  crushing  more 
than  two  years  of  dissent,  it  is  able  to  switch  gears  and. 
make  a  gesture  to  them  from  a  position  of  strength. 

But,  for  all  its  sophisticated  strategies.  Government 
officials  concede  that  the  granting  of  freedom  to  Nelson 
Mandela  would  take  it  into  unmapped  territory,  perhaps 
unleashing  forces  that  it  would  be  hard-pressed  to  con¬ 
tain. 


A  Chronology 

75  Years  of  Rebellion 

1912  —  The  South  African  Native  National 
Congress,  later  renamed  the  African  National 
Congress,  is  founded.  ■ 

1919  —  A.N.C.  campaign'against  the  pass  laws  .  • 
results  in  hundreds  of  arrests. 

1944  —  Nelson  Mandela  elected  secretary  of  newly 
formed  A.N.C.  Youth  League. 

*  1945  —  A.N .C.  calls  for  .abolition  of  the  color  bar; 

1949— A  .N.C.  caffs  for  noncooperation  with  the 
South  African  Government.- 

1960  —  Police  kill  69  blacks  at  demonstration  at  - 
SharpeviHem  the  Transvaal:  A.N.C.  calls  for  one-day 
strike:  Government  declares  stafe  of  emergency  and 
bans  the  organization,  which  goes  underground. 

.1961  —  Chief  Albert  J.  Luthuli,  A.N.C.  President 
General,  receives  tte  Nobel  Peace  Prize; 
organization  establishes  an  armed  wing,  led  by 
Mandela,  and  begins  sabotage  campaign. 

1964  —  Mandela  and  Govan  A.  Mbeki,  A'N.C.  ' 
leader,  are  sentenced  to.life.  in  prison  for  sabotage. 

1986 — Government,  after  24  years,  lifts 
restrictions  on, Winnie  Mandela,  wife  of  the  piled 
leader. 

Jan.  28, 1987— Oliver  Jambo.  headotexiled 
A.N.C..  meets  with  Secretary  of  Stale  Shultz  ip 
Washington.  . 

Nov.  5, 1987- —  Mbeki  is  freed.  •' 
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Terrorism:  Deaths  in  Northern  Ireland  and  Discussions  of  World  Violence 


By  HOWELL  RAINES  * 


T.  '• .  Belfast, northern  Ireland 

[HE  Irish>  Republican'  Army  rarely  •  second 
guesses  itself  about  tte  violent  attacks  that  have 
claimed  hundreds  of  lives  in  Northern  Ireland  In 
the  last  17  years.  But  after one  of  its  bombs  killed 
1 1  people  at  a  memorial  service  for  veterans  in  Enniskil¬ 
len  last  Sunday,  the  outlawed  organization  issued  its  sec¬ 
ond  apology  in  five  years. 

The  last  one  came  In  1983.  when  five  people  died  in 
jMhauhe  LR  A,  leadership  called  an  unauthorized  attack 
on  Harrods  department  store  in-London.  This  time,  the 
I.RA  blamed  the  “catastrophic  consequences**  at 
Remembrance  Day  in  Enniskillen  on  the  accidental  deto¬ 
nation  among  civilians  of.  a  bomb  intended  for  its  pre¬ 
ferred  targets,  British  army  troops  and  the  Royal  Ulster 
Constabulary.  British  and  Irish  officials'  alike  denounced 
the  apology  as  insincere  and  twisted  in  its  logic. 

‘These  rats  are  now  scurrying  for  cover  in  the 
sewers  of  their  own  violence/’  said  Alan  Dukes,  leader  of 
the  opposition  Fine  Gael  party. in  Dublin.  Indeed,  the 
LRA  apology  seemed  to  have  more  to  do  with  public 
relations  than  remorse  Leaders  of  the  I.R.A.  and  its 
political  wing,  Sim*  Fein;  recognize  that  attacks  on  civil¬ 
ians  undermine  political  support  and  International  sym¬ 
pathy  for  their  campaign  to  re-unite  Britain’s  six-county 
province  of  Northern  Ireland  with  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

“Given  the  fact  that  the  LILA,  have  made  terrific 
ground  in  this  last  year,  the  incident  that  occurred  Sun¬ 
day  was  a  devastating  blow  . . .  a  major  setback,”  said 
Jackie  DonnaQy,  a  spokesman  for  Sinn  Fein  in  Belfast 
An  unnamed  perscn  identified  as  a  senior  LR. A.  lead¬ 
er,  in  an  interview ‘•with  the  Independent,  a  London  news¬ 
paper,  used  similar  language,  saying  that  while  hard¬ 
core  'support  in  the  Roman  Catholic  areas- of  Northern 
Ireland  remains  solid,  the  IJLA-’s  standing  among  sym¬ 
pathizers  north  and  south  of  the  border  and  with  its  inter¬ 
national  support  system  in  the  United  States  and  else¬ 
where  would  be  “just  totally  devastated:” 

While  LRA  supporters  normally  distrust  British 
newspapers.  the  organization’s  own  weekly,  “Republican 
News,”  said  the  bombing  was  a  **  monumental  error,” 
thatwould  strengthen  the  LRA’s  opponents. 

Losses  of  Men  and  Arms 

Virtually  no  one  agrees  with  Mr.  Donn ally’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  1987  has  been  a  good  year  for  the  LILA.  Fifteen 
of  Its  men  have  died  this  year,  as  compared  with  five  In 
each  of  the  two  previous  years.  Two  weeks  ago,  the  LRA. 
lost  Its  biggest  arms  shipment  ever  when  the  coastal  ship 
Eksund  was  seized  in  France  with  150  tons  of  weapons 
and  ammunition. 

.  Earlier  this  year  in  its  first  attempt  to  win  and  oc¬ 
cupy  seats  in,  the  Republic  of  Ireland  parliament,  Sinn 
Peurgot  only  4.9  percent  of  the  vote  in  a  country  to  which 
NbrAern  Ireland  minority  looks  Joe  - 

Support.  -,  »■*'»•/.  “Tv--.’  • 

•'-■'If-has  been  a  bad  year,  tod;  tor  the  I.RA.  in  its  propa¬ 
ganda  battle  with  the  British  Government.  Events  such 
as  Enniskillen  enable  the  British  to  depict  the  1JLA.  and 
offshoots  such  as  the  Irish  National  Liberation  Army  as 
terrorists,  rather  than  as  the  freedom-fighting  heirs  of 
the  movement  that  joined  battle,  against  British  control 
of  Ireland  in  the  Easter  Rising,  in  Dublin  in  1916,  an  event 
that  moved  William  Butler  Yeats  to  write  of  the  emerg- 
-  ing  nation:  “A  terrible  beauty  Is  born.” 

'Their  He  is  full  of  miscalculation  in  political 
terms,”  said  ^British  official  in  outlining  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Margaret  Thatcher’s  plans  to  sustain  the  political  ad¬ 
vantage-flowing  from-the-Enniskillen  bombing.  She  is 
pressing  tbe  faish  Prime  Minister,  CharlesJIaughey,  to 
support  ratification  of  a  new  treaty  on  extradition  of  ter¬ 
rorists  between  Ireland  and  Britain. 

.  Because  of  traditional  Irish  suspicions  about  the- 
British  courts,  it  was  expected  that  Mr.  Haughey  could 
delay,  action  when  the  matter  comes  before  parliament 
on  Dec.  LNow  apowerful  opposition  coalition  is  demand¬ 
ing  passage. 

.  Mrs.  Thatcher  has  tokf  associates  that  she  will  not  go 
along  with  punitive  demands  from  unionists,  such  as  pre¬ 
ventive  detention  for  suspected  terrorists,  on  the  grounds 
that  severe  repressive  measures  could  swing  public 
opinion  back,  toward  the  nationalists.  Mrs.  Thatcher 
wants  to  maintain  the  advantage  that  the  bombers 
handed  her  in  what  Tlm  Pat  Coogan,  author  of  the  book  : 
"The  LRA,"  calls  Northern  Ireland’s  “politics  of  the 
last  atrocity.” 

Outrage  over  Enniskillen,  for  the  moment,  has 
shifted  attention  away  from  such  Catholic  grievances  as 
an  .unemployment  rate  in  Northern  Ireland,  which  is  two 
times  Mgher  for  them  than  the  rate  for  Protestants.  The. 
Protestants  outnumber  the  Catholics  in.  the  province,  by 
about  900,000  to  600,000.  In  the  Irish  Republic,  94  percent 
of  thepebple  are  Catholics. 

Also,  attacks;  on  Catholics  by  Protestant  paramili¬ 
tary  giwps  are.  receiving  littte  publicity.  So  far  this 
week;  six  Catholics  have  been  Wounded'by  gunfire  in  Bel¬ 
fast,  arid  security  officials  warn  that  the  Protestant 
groups  may  attempt  reprisal  bombings  m  southern  Ire¬ 
land.  -:  - 

‘This  Pathetic  Excuse'  ;  ; 

Officials  on  both  sides  of  the  border  were  on  guard 
over  the  weekend  for  renewed  violence,  since  today 
marks  the  second  anniversary  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Agree¬ 
ment,  under  which  London  and  Dublin  are  supposed  to 
cooperate  to  find  middle-ground  solutions  to  Northern 
Ireland’s  problems.  It  is  opposed  by  hard-core  unionists 
and  nationalists  as  a  threat  to  their  desire  to  dominate 
the  politics  of  the  province  lor  their  separate  purposes. 

Over  the  years,  nationalists  have  condemned  Protest 
tant. assassination  squads  as  random  killers' and  por¬ 
trayed  the  LRA,  as  taking  care  to  spare  bystanders 
while  aiming  selective  strikes  at  the  security  forces  and 
government  officials  it  regards  as  foreign  occupation 
forces.  In  its  statement,  the  I.RA  tried  to  preserve  that 
image  of  itself  by  saying  that  the  Enniskillen  bomb  killed 
civilians  because  it  was  triggered  at  an  inopportune  mo¬ 
ment  “by  the.  British  Army  . scanning  high  frequencies" 
with  electronic,  bomb  detectors.  What  a  British  official 
called  “this  pathetic  excuse”  was  greeted  with  a  flood  of 
condemnation  irf  London  and  Dublin. 

This  exchange  illustrates  the  grimly  metaphysical 
tone  of  the  debates  about  death  in.a  place  that  tries  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between. Justified  and  unjustified  political  kill¬ 
ings.  Meanwhile  the  statistics  mount  with  an  irrefutable 
authority  of  their  owiL  .  Eighty-seven  people  have  died 
this  Year  on  all  sides,  52  of  them  killed  by  the  LRA  Since 
the  present  cycled!  violence  began  in  1969,  the  LRA  and 
sther  republican  groups  have  killed  1,499  people,  includ¬ 
ing  a  rinmber  of  their  own  group  done  in  by  feuds  or 
tomb  accidents.  The  Protestant  paramilitary -groups 
iave  killed  659,  and  the  security  forces  have  killed  297. 

Politics  aside;  these  figures  document  what  Mr.  Coo- 
jan,  the  author,  .calls  an  “Anglo-Irish  dance  of  death,” 
indlast  week,  once  again,  it.was  hard  to  argue  that  such 
anguage exaggerates  the  reality  of  Ulster. 
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Blankets  cover  bodies  of  civilians  killed  when  a  bomb  exploded  at  a  service  in  Enniskillen,  Northern  Ireland,  honoring  Britain  s  war  dead. 


Armk?  Franrr-Prrv* 


Army  of  Scholars  Study  Terrorists’  Visions 


TERRORISM,  since  it  burst  anew  on  the 
international  scene  in  the  early  1970’s, 
particularly  in  the  Middle  East,  has  spawned  a 
smajl  army  of  researchers  and  specialists, 
Jnriud^  gdyefpTnent  officials,  political  scientists,,  - 
journalists,  psychologists,  and  others,  trying  to 
understand  its  causes  and  the  best  ways  of  putting  a  stop 
to  it.  Among  the  basic  questions  they  are  asking  are 
these:  What  pushes  some  people  over  the  boundary  from 
dissatisfaction  and  protest  into  terrorist  activity?  Is 
each  terrorist  group  a  case  apart,  or  do  they  belong  to 
common  patterns?  Are  there  things  that  can  be  done  to 
identify  people  who  are  prone  to  terrorism  and  draw 
them  away  from  the  terrorist  groups  that  encourage 
them?  Finally,  in  a  world  where  the  same  violent  killers 
are  described  as  terrorists  and  freedom  fighters,  what  is 
the  most  accurate  definition  of  terrorism? 

Some  scholars,  searching  for  the  broadest  possible 
definition,  identify  it  as  organized  political  violence 
aimed  at  achieving  a  psychological  effect  on  an  audience 
much  larger  than  the  Immediate  victims. 

AU  of  this  was  on  the  agenda  at  a  conference  on 
.terrorism  in  New  Mexico  last  month  that  drew 
specialists  from  the  United  States  and  abroad.  The 
conference’s  purpose  was  to  take  stock  of  research  in  the 
field  and  to  determine  whether  their  findings  could  help 
policy  makers  combat  terrorism  itself. 

Here  are  comments  from  some  of  the  participants: 


By  RICHARD  BERNSTEIN 


Martha  Crenshaw 

professor  of  government,  Wesleyan  University 

The  superficial  view  of  terrorism  is  that  it  was  an 
isolated  phenomenon,  that  it  occurred  at  random,  and 
that  it  had  no  pattern,  that  there  was  nothing  systematic 
about  it  and  that  no  single  instance  of  terrorism  had 
anything  in  common  with  any  other.  It  look  five  years 
after  terrorism  began  to  affect  America  directly  for  die 
U.S.  to  realize  that  a  consistent  response  was  necessary 
rather  than  just  an  immediate  reaction  to  events.  We 
sort  of  wished  it  would  go  away,  and  only  when  there  was 
a  big  hostage-taking  would  we  begin  to  devote  attention 

toiL 

I  insist  that  studying  terrorism  reveals  common 
patterns,  that  terrorist  groups  have  a  common  strategic 
conception.  You  could  say,  for  example,  that  terrorists 
today  are  less  discriminate  than,  say,  the  Russian 
revolutionaries  of  the  19th  century,  in  that  the  latter 
generally  attacked  people  whom  they  held  directly 
responsible  for  the  policies  they  opposed.  Yet.  you  can 
see  common  ground  here,  in  particular  in  the  terrorist’s 
mam  desire,  which  is  to  attract  publicity  for  his  cause,  to 
get  a  global  audience.  In  the  19th  century,  to  attack  a 
head-of  state  shocked  all  of  Europe.  No  longer. 

Terrorism  always  has  to  shock  and  surprise,  and  that 
leads  to  innovation.  It  forces  the  terrorists  to  keep 
thinking  of  something  new. 


Jerroid  M.  Post 

professor  of  psychiatry  and  international  affairs, 
George  Washington  University 

Looked  at  Individually,  most  terrorists  are 
psychologically  normal,  though,  of  course,  people  with 
certain  personality  traits  are  drawn  disproportionately 
to  terrorism,  particularly  those  who  tend  to  seek  an 
outside  cause  for  their  problems.  A  significant  number  of 
the  youths  that  get  involved  in  terrorism  come  from 
broken  homes,  or  they’ve  been  involved  in  juvenile 
delinquency,  or  have  experienced  school  or  work  failure. 
And,  it’s  really  very  attractive  if  you’re  lonely  and 
suffering  to  find  a  group  that  tells  you,  ’It’s  not  us,  it’s 
them.  They  are  the  cause  of  our  problems.’ 

Moreover,  it  follows  from  that  that  the  solution  to 
their  problems  Is  to  destroy  ‘them.’  The  terror-prone 
individual  can  convince  himself  not  only  that  it's  not 
Immoral  to  undertake  violence,  but  that  it's  justified. 

This  all-or-nothing,  black-and-white  view  of  the 
world  is  very  characteristic.  There's  no  gray  zone  for 
terrorists.  Moreover,  carrying  out  a  kind  or  fantasy  war 
against  society  and  the  Establishment  is  the  most 


important  part  of  a  terrorist's  life,  and  it  is  thus  very 
difficult  to  deter  him  from  it.  You  cannot  hold  a  club  over 
somebody's  head  and  say.  ‘Stop  doing  the  most 
important  thing  you've  ever  done.’  It's  like  asking  him  to 
commit  suicide. 


John  L.  P.  Thompson 

associate  research  scholar,  • 

Center  for  the  Social  Sciences,  Columbia  University 

People  often  wonder  if  trends  in  violence  are  related 
to  trends  in  hardship,  if  hardship  causes  terrorism.  If 
that  is  true,  you  should  be  able  to  plot  the  rises  and  falls 
in  violence  and  the  unemployment  rate,  which  is  a 
measure  of  hardship,  and  they  should  be  systematically 
related.  I  did  this  in  Northern’ Ireland  for  the  period  1922 
to  1985.  But  I  found  that  the  trends  in  violence  do  not 
seem  to  be  related  to  trends  in  hardship  at  alL  There  was 
no  systematic  correlation. 

An  alternative  hypothesis  is  that  the  stimulus  to 
terrorism  is  political  expectations.  In  Northern  Ireland, 
both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  communities  have 
profound  political  aspirations  that  are  very  sincere.  And 
the  problem  is  that  they  believe  them  to  be  defensible  in 
terms  of  20th  century  values,  the  idea  that  each  ethnic 
group  is  entitled  to  a  homeland.  It's  possible  that  once 
you've  activated  these  aspirations,  you  provoke,  by  some 
process  that  we  don't  entirely  understand,  a  kind  of 
polarization  that  becomes  impossible  to  regulate. 


Ariel  Murari 

psychologist  and  member, 

Jaffee  Center  for  Strategic  Studies,  Tel  Aviv 

In  many  cases,  chance  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  factor  in  somebody's  becoming  a  terrorist. 
You  just  happen  to  be  in  bad  company.  Your  brother 
happens  to  be  associated  with  terrorists.  As  far  as 


nationalist  groups  are  concerned,  such  as  separatist 
^Basques,  Palestinians,  the  Irish,  it's  often  quite  simply 
positive,  in  terms  of  the  general  values  of  the  society  .Jor 
the  individual  to  be  associated  with  these  groups.  Jj/s  . 
really  ‘in’  to  be  an  insurgent — 

To  stop  terrorism,  police  work  is  essential,  but  not 
generally  sufficienL  In  some  cases  it  is.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Symbionese.  Liberal  ion  Army  some  years  • 
.  again  the  U:5.  It  was  a  small  group  with  rio-real  routes, 
with  an  ideology  that  looked  quite  bizarre  to  99.99  percent 
of  the  American  people  and  could  thus  be  eliminated  by  • 
pure  police  action.  But  in  other  cases  that  is  not  enough 
because  the  basic  conflict  is  going  to  create  other 
expressions,  violent  expressions,  terroristic  expressions 
of  discontent. 


David  E.  Long 

State  Department  anti-terrorism  specialist 

The  question  is,  how  to  stop  them,  and  you  clearly 
need  a  comprehensive,  multi-faceted  policy.  Diplomatic 
efforts  are  very  important.  Unilateral  condemnations 
are  never  enough.  You  have  to  get  universal 
condemnations,  so  that  terrorism  will  be  put  into  the 
category  of  actions  that  no  state,  or  almost  no  stale,  will 
tolerate.  The  next  element  is  intelligence.  If  you  don’t 
know  who  they  are.  where  they  are.  and  when  they're 
likely  to  strike,  you  can't  stop  them  There's  just  no  way 
to  overemphasize  the  importance  of  good  information, 
because  terrorism  by  its  very  nature  is  secretive. 
Because  terrorism  is  criminal  activity,  law  enforcement 
is  important,  including  efforts  to  beef  up  extradition 
treaties  to  enable  terrorists  to  be  brought  to  the  United 
States  for  trial  even  when  the  terrorist  act  has  been 
committed  overseas.  Then,  there  is  the  use  of  force.  You 
have  to  detecmine  when  military  force  can  be  used  as  a 
tactic  to  make  a  political  point,  such  as  we  did  with  the 
bombing  raid  in  Libya.  Finally,  there  is  covert  action. 
Terrorism  itself  is  a  form  of  covert  action,  so  if  you're 
going  to  try  to  stop  it.  you’ve  got,  at  least,  to  consider 
covert  action  vourself. 


Familiar  Epithets 

In  Moscow,  the  Fall  of  a  New  Soviet  Man 


BORIS  N.  YELTSIN  seemed  the  quintessen¬ 
tial  new  Soviet  man.  a  chest-thumping  advo¬ 
cate  of  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev's  openness 
and  restructuring  and  an  irrepressible  critic  of 
past  party  failures  and  hidebound  ideology. 

So  when  the  Moscow  chief  of  the  Communist 
Party  was  dismissed  and  publicly  vilified  last 
week,  it  raised  critical  questions  about  the  nature 
of  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  leadership  as  he  prepares  for 
his  trip  to  the  United  States  for  next  month’s  sum¬ 
mit.  Is  he  committed  to  change,  or  is  he  a  subtly 
disguised  old-style  Kremlin  leader?  Or  is  it  simply 
that  he  has  to  placate  the  hard-liners  before  he  can 
press  ahead? 

Indeed,  there  were  reminders  Iasi  week  of  the 
classic  Soviet  purge.  Mr.  Gorbachev  used  familiar 
epithets  in  his  denunciation  of  his  former  close 
ally,  accusing  him  of  “major  shortcomings"  and 
“political  adventurism."  The  account  by  Tass.  the 
official  news  agency,  gave  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Oct.  21  meeting  of  the  Communist 
Party’s  Central  Committee  at  which  Mr.  Yeltsin 
criticized  the  party  leadership  and  suggested  that 
the  economic  restructuring  was  not  working. 

The  affair  was  reported  in  the  West  soon  after 
the  momentous  meeting,  primarily  based  on  ac¬ 
counts  provided  by  unidentified  Soviet  officials. 
Although  many  Muscovites  also  heard  about  what 
happened,  it  was  not  reported  in  the  Soviet  press 
until  last  week.  Then,  on  Friday,  Pravda  carried 
denunciations  of  Mr.  Yeltsin  by  several  party  lead¬ 
ers. 

Adhering  to  another  ritual,  Mr.  Yeltsin,  the  first 


Boris  N.  Yeltsin 


Gorbachev  appointee  to  be  dumped,  engaged  in 
abject  self-criticism,  accusing  himself  of  ambition 
-and  arrogance. 

At  the  same  lime,  Mr.  Gorbachev's  open  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  frictions  among  the  top  leadership  — 
Mr.  Yeltsin  was  a  nonvoting  member  of  the  Polit¬ 
buro  —  was  unusual.  And,  in  his  denunciation  of 
Mr.  Yeltsin,  the  leader  argued  that  dissent  was 
necessary.  "The  party  must  have  no  areas  that 
are  closed  to  criticism  or  officials  immune  against 
it."  he  said. 
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Battling  the  Government  —  and  Each  Other 


A  ‘Rational*  Summit 


The  Two- Woman  Opposition  in  Bangladesh 


By  STEVEN  HL  WEISMAN 


Dhaka,  Bangladesh  j  kf  j| ,  - 

MkFTER  the  police  fired  on  anti’ 
ft  Government  protesters 
U  here  last  week,  the 'leading 

opposition  party  in  Bangle-  . 

desh  scheduled  a  prayer  service  for 
three  slain  partisans.  But  its  leader 
was  unable  to  attend.  Sheik  Hasina  |Hp||r 
Wajed,  the  Awami ‘League's  head,  is  W%T 
a  woman,  and  Moslem  tradition  die-  —.T  mm 

tales  that  women  be  barred  from  ’■'*"■***••• 

ceremonies  for  the  dead.  * '  &0i 

The  fact  that  two  women  lead  the 
splintered  opposition  movement  in  'SSlflfc 
Bangladesh,  a  predominantly  Mos- 
Iem  country  where  women  are  sup-  Bl^ 

posed  to  stay  in  the  background,  un- 
derscores  the  complicated  nature  of  VW 

politics  in  one  of  the  world's  poorest, 
most  unstable  and  most  densely  \|1 

populated  countries.  Mrs.  Hasina  i 

Wajed.  and  the  other  opposition  fig-  > 

ure,  Khaleda  Zia  Rahman,  are  the 
daughter  and  widow  respectively  of 
two  assassinated  leaders  of  Bangla- 
desh.  Their  role  has  produced  odd 
moments  in  the  current  unrest  Be¬ 
fore  last  week’s  protest  could  spread, 

Mrs.  Hasina  Wajed  and  Mrs.  Zia,  who 
are  bitter  rivals,  were  placed  under 
house  arrest,  confined  to  their  homes 
in  Dhaka.  In  the  separate  episodes, 
the  arresting  officer  followed  the  cus¬ 
tomary  courtesies  by  assuring  them, 

“Madam,  1  salute  you." 

For  now,  at  least,  it  appears  that 
the  Government  of  President  Hus¬ 
sain  Mohammed  Ershad,  who  seized 
power  in  a  military  coup  in  1982,  has 
been  shaken  but  not  threatened  by  the  latest  protests.  At 
least  six  people,  including  one  policeman,  were  killed,  but 
President  Ershad  suppressed  the  violence  by  banning 
public  demonstrations,  arresting  more  than  1,500  people. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  Mr.  Ershad  is  not  a  popu¬ 
lar  figure,  especially  in  the  cities.  But  some  shopkeepers 
and  other  Bangladeshis  said  last  week  that  while  they 
supported  Mrs.  Hasina  Wajed,  who  is  40  years  old,  or 
Mrs.  Zia,  who  is  42,  they  doubted  a  woman  could  run  the 
Government  effectively. 

In  South  Asia,  dynastic  traditions  almost  guarantee 
that  women  will  pick  up  the  banner  of  family  members 
who  die  or  are  assassinated.  In  India,  Indira  Gandhi,  who 
was  killed  in  1984,  governed  after  the  death  of  her  father, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Sri  Lanka  has  been  led  twice  by  Siri- 
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mavo  Bandaranaike,  widow  of  a  Prime  Minister  kilted  in 
195€.  In  Pakistan,  the  opposition  leader  is  Benazir 
Bhutto,  daughter  of  a  leader  who  was  overthrown  and  ex¬ 
ecuted.  Elsewhere  in  Asia,  Corazon  C.  Aquino,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Philippines,  carried  on  the  anti-Marcos  strug¬ 
gle  after  her  husband  was  killed. 

Since  it  broke  from  Pakistan  and  became  independ¬ 
ent  in  1971,  Bangladesh  has  experienced  a  succession  of 
riots,  assassinations,  coups  and  natural  disasters.  De¬ 
spite  the  turbulence,  it  has  had  only  three  main  leaders. 

Mrs.  Hasina  Wajed  reminds  many  of  her  charis¬ 
matic  father,  Bangladesh's  founding  Prime  Minister, 
Sheik  Mujibur  Rahman.  Sheik  Mujib  was  the  choice  of 
voters  in  what  was  then  East  Pakistan,  and  his  jailing 
sparked  the  revolt  that  created  Bangladesh  with  the  in¬ 


tervention  of  the  Indian  Army. 

Since  then,  the  Awami  League,  which  Mrs.  Hasina 
Wajed  now  heads,  has  been  identified  with  India,  the 
Soviet  Union,  secularism  and  socialism.  In  varying  de¬ 
grees,  these  affiliations  have  made  others  in  Bangladesh 
uncomfortable,  especially  the  army.  After  Sheik  Mujib 
cracked  down  on  the  opposition  himself  and  tried  to  im¬ 
pose  one-party  rule,  he  was  murdered  in  1975  along  with 
-  18  family  members,  including  his  sons,  brothers  and 
other  mate  relatives.  His  elder  daughter  was  studying 
overseas  and  escaped.  Mrs.  Hasina  Wajed  continues  to 
be  identified  with  her  father’s  views  and  is  mistrusted  by 
Islamic  fundamentalists,  businessmen  and  those  who 
have  Western  political  leanings  or  who  dislike  India.  The 
army  was  enraged  when  Sheik  Mujib  tried  to  downgrade 
its  role,  and  many  politicians  believe  it  would  not  tolerate 
Mrs.  Hasina  Wajed’s  coming  to  power,  even  if  she  won  an 
election,  as  many  think  she  could. 

After  Gen.  Ziaur  Rahman  took  power  in  1975,  three 
months  after  Sheik  Mujib's  murder,  the  opponents  of  the 
Awami  League  gravitated  to  him  and  eventually  to  his 
Bangladesh  National  Party.  But  officials  said,  Mr.  Zia 
alienated  the  army  by  trying  to  relegate  it  to  the  side¬ 
lines,  and  he  was  assassinated  in  1981,  It  fell  to  his  widow 
to  pick  up  the  political  pieces,  and  people  who  have  dealt 
with  Mrs.  Zia  say  she  has  emerged  as  the  coalition's 
strongest  leader.  But  the  only  unifying  characteristic  of 
the  Bangladesh  National  Party  arid  its  allies  was  their 
dislike  of  the  Awami  League.  Now  it  is  unified  against 
Mr.  Ershad,  but  Mrs.  Zia  still  presides  over  a  coalition 
ranging  from  Moslem  fundamentalists  to  Communists. 
It  has  been  easy  for  Mr.  Ershad  to  woo  away  members  of 
the  coalition  by  offering  them  patronage. 

With  his  own  new  National  Party,  Mr.  Ershad  is  ap¬ 
parently  trying  to  do  what  Mr.  Zia  tried  with  the  Bangla¬ 
desh  National  Party:  to  create  an  organization  of  busi¬ 
nessmen,  army  officers  and  soldiers,  clerics,  profession¬ 
als  and  other  vested  interests  supporting  him  because  of 
their  dislike  of  the  Awami  League  and  their  interest  in 
obtaining  jobs  and  other  perquisites.  This  kind  of  support 
may  not  bring  as  much  comfort  to  Mr.  Ershad  as  per¬ 
sonal  popularity  would,  but  experts  believe  it  is  the  key  to 
his  ability  to  stay  in  power. 

Mrs.  Hasina  Wajed  and  Mrs.  Zia  have  agreed  to 
coordinate  their  anti-Government  activities,  an  accord 
that  many  people  regard  as  a  potential  threat  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Ershad.  But  few  politicians  expect  the  alliance  to 
last.  Mr.  Ershad 's  opposition  has  not  developed  a  plat¬ 
form,  and  many  politicians  say  that  Mrs.  Hasina  Wajed 
and  Mrs.  Zia  are  symbols  more  of  Bangladesh’s  past 
than  of  its  future.  Their  ascent  to  leadership  is  also  to 
some  degree  a  function  of  a  'stunted  system,  in  which 
martial  rule  has  not  allowed  a  new  generation  of  leaders 
to  emerge.  Both  women  may  succeed  in  becoming  lead¬ 
ers  in  their  own  right  But  should  Mr.  Ershad  resign,  as 
they  wish  him  to,  their  difficulties  in  attaining  power 
might  even  grow. 
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Syrian  President  Hafez  al-Assad  (left)  and  Iraqi 
President  Saddam  Hussein  (center)  at  Arab 
League  summit  in  Amman,  Jordan. 


Moderates  at 
Arab  Talks 
Seize  the  Day 


By  YOUSSEFM.  IBRAHIM 


Amman,  Jordan 
he  stepped  to  the  meeting  table.  President 
Hafez  al-Assad  of  Syria  stumbled  into  the 
seat  reserved  for  his  rival  Baalh  Party 
i comrade  and  now  bitterest  of  enemies. 
President  Saddam  Hussein  of  Iraq. 

Mr.  Hussein  looked  at  Mr.  Assad,  broke  into  a 
smile  and  said,  “You’re  getting  too  old,  you  can’t 
even  read."  From  then  on  the  two  men  chatted, 
calmly  and  amiably  by  all  accounts,  as  six  other 
Arab  heads  of  state  watched  with  anticipation  as  the 
Arab  world's  most  vengeful  feud  seemed  to  wane. 

As  K  turned  out,  there  was  a  bit  of  a  thaw  between 
Syria  and  Iraq,  but  not  much.  Among  the  surprises  at 
the  first  major  Arab  summit  in  five  years  was  the  re¬ 
vival  of  Arab  unity  —  that  evergreen  hope  that  al¬ 
ways  seems  to  disappear  in  the  fog  of  contention.  An 
even  bigger  surprise  was  bow  the  moderates  of  the 
Arab  world,  such  as  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia,  who 
for  years  were  a  wobbly  bunch  bullied  by  Syria  and 
Libya,  took  charge  of  Arab  decision-making  here.  It 
was  swift  and  categorical.  Libya  was  dismissed  as  an 
insignificant  presence  and  Syria  never  had  a  chance 
to  dissent 

And  on  Wednesday,  after  four  days  of  summitry, 
the  emergency  meeting  of  heads  of  state  approved  a 
resolution  that  broke  so  many  conventions  that  ana¬ 
lysts  and  foreign  diplomats  were  rattled  by  its  force 
.  .and  puzzled  bytJts  meaning;  TtieAratTworld  placed 
Iran  ahead  of  Israel  as  a/threat , to  Arab  order,  stabil¬ 
ity  and  territorial  integrity!  It  flung  the  doon  -Wide 
open  to  any  Arab  country  that  wanted  to  resume  dip¬ 
lomatic  ties  with  Egypt,  notwithstanding  its  1979 
peace  agreement  with  Israel  And,  to  the  evident  dis¬ 
tress  of  Yasir  Arafat,  the  chairman  of  die  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization,  the  Arab  leaders  for  the 
first  time  In  40  years  dropped  the  Palestinian  issue  to 
second-class  status. 

Above  all  the  2L  members  of  the  Arab  League 
reorganized  their  energies  to  face  real  problems  in¬ 
stead  of  wrestling  with  ideological  hangups.  By  any 
measure  it  was  a  sea  change  jn  Arab  politics.  Bar¬ 
ring  a  descent  into  apathy,  or  the  twists  of  moodi¬ 
ness,  the  new  energy  could  affect  the  seven-year-old 
I  ran -Iraq  war  and  very  possibly  change  largely  inef¬ 
fective  Arab  policies  on  the  Israeli-Palestinian  prob¬ 
lem.  "What  the  meeting  says  is  that  we  are  finally 
approaching  the  world  as  it  is,  not  as  we  wish  it  to 
be,"  said  Youssef  Shirawi,  Bahrain's  Industry  Minis¬ 
ter,  a  somewhat  philosophical  observer  of  more  than 
30  years  of  Arab  summitry.  “Rationality  has  de¬ 
scended.  We  sat,  we  talked,  we  listened.  No  one  pos¬ 
tured  and  we  took  the  decisions  we  had  to  make.  I 
think  this  is  the  first  time  a  summit  conference  has 
had  the  courage  to  call  a  spade  a  spade" 

There  were  many  compelling  reasons  for  the  real¬ 
ism.  One  crucial  realization  was  that  Iran  presents  to 
the  Arab  world  a  danger  from  within.  It  is  a  threat 
aimed  at  the  very  essence  of  Islam  and  Arab  identity 
in  a  way  Israel  never  was.  One  minister  said  Israel 
and  its  occupation  of  Arab  territories  never  pene¬ 
trated  the  Arab  souL  Indeed,  it  fortified  Arab  resolve 
to  resist  an  alien,  immigrant  presence  and  there  was 
always  the  hope  that  some  day  occupied  land  could 
be  recovered.  “Egypt  did  get  its  land  back,"  he 
noted.  But  Iran,  which  is  Moslem  but  not  Arab,  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  he  said.  “Trie  threat  here  is  to  the  Arab  ego. 
They  are  telling  our  people  they  are  better  Moslems 
than  us.  It  is  a  danger  from  within*"  he  said.  When 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan  spoke  of  the  Iranian  threat  to' 
the  whole  Arab  order  and  its  very  identity,  the  minis¬ 
ter  continued,  “the  dam  busted.  Feelings  flew  out." 

The  summit  also  was  marked  by  a  certain  ma¬ 
turity  forged  by  the  bitter  taste  of  pain  and  misery  of 
widespread  war  and  disorder:  the  12-year-old  civil 
war  in  Lebanon,  four  wars  with  Israel  since  1948  and 
the  7-year-old  war  with  Iran.  Arabs  said  the  reality  of 
the  bloodshed  they  see  daily  on  television  has 
squeezed  out  any  enthusiasm .  for  posturing  in  the 
manner  of  Libya’s  leader,  Muamraar  al-Qaddafi,  and 
left  little  patience-for  the  wily  but  largely  pointless 
maneuvering  of  Mr.  Arafat 

little  Room  for  Arafat 

“For  better  or  worse,  the  Arab  world  is  coming  out 
of  adolescence,’’  said  Mr.  Shirawi  tf  Bahrain.  “The 
leaders  who  have  respect  today  are  those  who  have 
endured,  improved  the  quality  of  life  for  their  people 
and  hekf  the  line  against  real  adversity." 

This  attitude  was  evident  in  the  almost  insulting 
reception  given  Libya’s  representative  here,  Maj: 
Abde!  Salam  Jaltoud,  hts  country’s  second  highest  of¬ 
ficial.  Mr.  Arafat,  although  he  was  treated  a  bit  more 
kindly,  also  found  himself. with  little  room  under  the 
new  umbrella  of  Arab  realism.  Having  burned  his 
bridges  with  King  Hussein  last  year  by  wavering 
after  agreeing  to  enter  negotiations  with  Israel,  Mr 
‘2™ ^J?anl,y  8^5*  tf"*  «  a«  by  the  King! 

He  found  Uttte  sympathy  either  among  other  heads  of 
state.  The  attitude  naturally  trickled  down,  when 

thr^I!^£e^SMres€Hte<:*  themselves  at  the  heavily 
j"  PJaza  Hotel  ®  response  to  one  of  Mr.  Ara¬ 
rat  s  numerous  Invitations  for  press  interviews  the 
tough,  impeccably  welMressed  JordST^’o^ 

secur,tY  Rreated  them  with  a 
smirk  on  his  face.  You  mean  the  leader  of  die  Pales¬ 
tinian  armies,  or  is  it  the  leader  of  the  revolution? 
Sorry,  he  s  gone  out.”  The  reporters  persisted,  ask 
mg  whether  he  meant  that  Mn  Arafart  had  tefMhJ 

officer  responded,  breaking  into  a  big  smile. 
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Passage  to  Two  Continents,  Via  the  Imagination 


By  MARY  LEE  SETTLE 


The  garden^ between  . 

the  entrances  to  the  Arthur  .  iX&t  ZaM&SEr.Xl* 
M.  Sackler  Gallery  and  the  /jfitwKwfjflRjfiES 

Museum  of  African-Art  are  ‘j 

now  the  colors  of  late  fall,  LVj{r - 

dark  reds  and  yellows  and  evergreen. 

When  I  revisited  those  newest  addt-  . 

tkms  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  \w laR3tlrafca{yB< 

the  long  queues  of  the  opening  weeks  •'3i‘SaC5H» 

had  disappeared.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  crowds,  and  yet  there  were  hun- 

dreds  of  people.  As  they  wandered  ^|jj| • 
through  the  galleries,  I  realized  that 

they  had  caught  the  peace  and  spa-  0S5r^' 

ciqusness  the  complex  was  designed  *T/^r 

for.  I  saw  a  Buddha  head  I  had  not  i BBk- 

seen  on  my  earlier  visit,  and  in  the 

main  entrance  hall  or  the  Sackler.  a  *  \ '  jfEK 

seventh-century  Tang  horse,  about  -  2%V 

two  feet  high.  It  cast  the  message  of  -  <nol&lR^Rw 

quality  and  stillness  that  Eastern  art  ;*  I 

The  two  pavilions  flank  the  garden, 
which  leads  to  James  Ren  wick's 
"castle,”  built  in  1855.  The  pavilion  to  j 

the  west  is  the  Sackler,  which  houses  1 ' $jj 

Eastern  art  from  the  Bosphorus  to  . 

the  Pacific ;  to  the  east  Is  the  National 

Museum  of  African  Art,  with  objects  j£ 

gathered  from  south  of  the  Sahara  to  i 

South  Africa.  The  garden  is  a  place  to 

walk,  to  sit  and  dream,  to  count  the  : y 

green  copper  finials  on  the  castle 
roof,  hear  a  fountain,  watch  people. 

The  whole  marriage  of  buildings  j 

and  spaces  is  sharawaggi  at  its  best, 

containing  its  visual  humor,  its  diver-  V 

gencies.  its  necessary  recognition  of 

time’s  passage.  Sharawaggi  is  a  word  f  ilWHB H£J|h  ' 

•  revived  by  the  English  Architectural  * \ <T{ra9raH§|B  • 

Review  after  World  War  II  to  honor 
those  London  places  where  modem 
buildings  were  going  up  in  bombed- 

out  gaps  beside  17th-century  .  '  -  "  ’  1 

churches,  and  blocks  of  flats  in  the  1 

midst  of  half-destroyed  Georgian  M 

squares.  It  was  used  as  a  word  of  A 

critical  praise  where  that  balance  in  « 

imbalance  between  styles,  between  9 

past  and  present,  where  each  honors  9 

the  other,  had  been  successful.  It  was  M 

originally  brought  back  by  17th-cen-  1 

tury  travelers,  from  China,  where  it  s 

meant  delight  in  studied  irregularity.  9 

In  the  distance,  to  the  right,  the  Mu-  * 

seum  of  Art  and  Industry,  a  fine 

Gilded  Age  name  for  an  1881  Gilded  called  "40.000  Years  of  Modem  Art.” 

Age  building,  can  be  seen  as  a  back-  There  were  the  objects  evoking  Modi- 

ground  for  the  roofed  pavilion  of  the  gliani,  Picasso.  Matisse.  But  the  Af- 

new  Museum  of  African  Art,  so  de-  rican  art  itself  found  permanent 

ceptively  simple,  reminding  Of  a  sul-  homes  mostly  in  ethnographical  mu- 

tan’s  ha  mam  or  baths  with  its  series  seums.  with  a  few  small  displays  in 

of  rounded  roofs.  ■  the  British  Museum.  The  only  full- 

To  .the  deft,  the  Freer;  with  all  its  scale  display  to  represent  Kipling’s 

serious - GrewMfighity;.  fcvOi  * back-1  .^^le^er- breeds  beyond  the  law"  (!) 
" !  ‘  ground  for  th^SacKSer,  the  twftf  father  -  was  in  the  permanent  Empire  exhibi- 


Jrttrwr  Ptookonfc* 


A  mask  of  the  Chokwe 
people  of  Zaire  and  Angola, 
made  of  wood,  fiber  and 
metal 


called  "40.000  Years  of  Modem  Art.” 
There  were  the  objects  evoking  Modi¬ 
gliani,  Picasso,  Matisse.  But  the  Af¬ 
rican  art  itself  found  permanent 
homes  mostly  in  ethnographical  mu¬ 
seums,  with  a  few  small  displays  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  only  full- 


h  ground  for  th£ SadBer/tlie  twfn’  father : 


African  museum,  its  multi-pointed 
roof  a  series  of  sfoaU  pyramids. 

And  straight  ahead,  a  proper  en¬ 
trance  that  has  always  been  there 
waiting  to  be  used,  to  the  castle  itself, 
.  is  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  con¬ 
taining  bones  and  dolls  and  great  art 
and  airplanes,  moon  rocks  and  skele¬ 
tons,  dinosaurs  and  railroad  engines, 
“all  objects  of  art  and  of  foreign  and 
curious  research,  and  all  objects  of 
natural  history,”  to  quote  its  Act  of 
Congress  of  the  10th  of  August,  184& 

What  an  impossible  task  the  new 
museums  have  been  set  —  no  less 
than  the  encompassing  of  the  two 
most  divergent  continents,  whose 
scope  of  cultures  and  pasts  make  Eu¬ 
rope  for  the  last  2,000  years  seem 
simple  and  homogenous.  How  do  they 
dolt?  . 

It  is  by  imaginative  choice.  As  the 
’W.  Eugene  Smith  photograph  of  the 
single  G.  L  helmet  on  the  beach  at 
Okinawa  is  a  clearer  image  of  war 
than  a  thousand  Hollywood  movies, 
so  a  single  mask  from  Liberia  that 
seems  to  spring  out  df  the  jungle,  all 
leopard’s  teeth  and  brute  horns, 
evokes  the  fear  of  the  unknown  that 
was  symbolized  in  so  many  religions 
Images  in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 


.  I  have  been  looking  at  African  art 
since  one  of  fhe  early  exhibitions  a 
-few  years  after  the  war  in  London, 


lion  behind  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  that  represented  British 
colonies  with  Government  houses  and 
a  vast  array  of  piles  of  something 
called  jute. 

For  the  rest,  there  was  the  Musde 
de  I’Horaitie  in  Paris,  and  the  Put- 
Rivers  in  Oxford,  a  wonderful  ethno¬ 
graphic  attic,  where  native  American 
canoes  are  cheek  by  jowl  with  Bud¬ 
dhas,  and  African  "idols”  stuck  with 
nails  next  to  dollies  representing 
mean  mistresses  stuck  with  pins  by 
depressed  turn-of-ihe-century  house¬ 
maids  in  London. 

Through  the  years  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  has  mounted  one  of  the 
world's  great  collections  of  “primi¬ 
tive’’  art  in  New  York,  although  much 
of  the  focus  there  is  on  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific.  Sections  of  provincial  museums 
all  over  the  country  have  started 
recognizing  African  art  and  artifacts, 
and  now.  here  it  Is,  nationally  en¬ 
dowed  and  recognized,  moved  and 
augmented  after  the  years  of  fighting 
for  it  by  its  founder.  Warren  Robbins, 
from  its  crowded  quarters  on  Capitol 
HilL 

Nothing  could  tell  you  more  graphi¬ 
cally  how  perceptive  and  selective 
Sylvia  Williams,  the  director,  has 
been  than  the  empty  gallery  that 
looks  out  at  the  castle,  waiting,  as  she 
has  decided,  for  the  perfect  object  So 
1  filled  it  myself,  which  is  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  emptiness.  I  want  a 


Hausa  warrior  riding  toward  me  in 
the  full  regalia  of  gloriously  colored 
quilted  horse  armor,  a  kind  of  spirit 
of  African  pride  and  that  defined  chic 
that  takes  whatever  is  at  hand,  woven 
cloth,  ancient  vegetable  dyes  brighter 
than  chemical  imitations,  and  makes 
a  gesture  ot,  them.-;.!  that -models 

are  no  longe^genjiecl  in  'ittpseatp  c&J. 
sign,  but  then  neither,  thank 'God.  Is 
Africa. 


The  two  buildings,  opposite  each 
other,  are  full  of  surprises  and 
glimpses  and  vistas.  You  can  look 
from  the  top  of  the  circular  stairway 
in  the  African  building  through  a 
series  of  stone  webs  straight  through 
the  first  floor  of  the  Sackler  opposite, 
a  wonderful  corridor  of  channeled 
light  and  space. 

You  enter  the  pavilions  on  their  top 
floors,  and  what  you  find  is  a  new 
world  unfolding  as  you  go  down  the 
stairs.  When  the  museums  were  first 
opened,  you  could  look  over  the  rail¬ 
ing  in  the  African  pavilion  at  a  per¬ 
fect  reflection  of  the  star  in  the  ceil¬ 
ing  flowing  light  down  to  the  water  of 
a  pool  three  floors  below.  Now,  alas, 
the  image  has  been  obscured  by  a 
water  plant  that  has  destroyed  the 
spacious  illusion  in  what  I  suspect  is 
an  overweening  nervousness  about 
safety. 

The  exhibition  rooms  have  rejected 
the  contemporary  fashion  for  making  - 
galleries  like  Grand  Central  Station 
so  that  not  only  would  these  predomi¬ 
nantly  small  objects  be  tost,  but  you 
feel  Idee  one  of  those  skinny  stick  fig¬ 
ures  in  an  architectural  drawing  as 
you  trudge  through  their  megalo¬ 
maniac  spaces.  Not  here.  In  both 
buildings  the  rooms  are  intimate, 
comforting,  welcoming  to  their  sepa- 
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rate  worlds. 

The  exhibition  "African  Art  in  the 
Cycle  of  Life”  is  grand,  and  you  can 
look  over  a  wide  balcony  down  on  a 
history  and  selection  of  the  best  that 
international  museums  have  to  offer, 
honoring  the  opening  of  Lhe  new  gal¬ 
leries.  Far  in  the  corner  hangs  a  17th- 
century  gold  cross  from  Zaire.  A 
great  Dandai  crocodile  mask,  made 
of  what  someone  once  called  the  es¬ 
sence  of  true  art  —  blood,  bones  and 
feathers  —  faces  you.  A  painted 
snake  from  Guinea  floats  up  into  the 
air  like  Brancusi's  "Bird  in  Space.” 

But  my  gallery  (small  rooms  give  a 
sense  of  ownership)  is  the  permanent 
collection,  with  its  roving  sense  of 
space  and  its  incredible  capturing  of 
a  continent  All  of  the  dignity  of  Af¬ 
rican  art  is  theret  its  pride,  its  beauty, 
its  fearsomeness,  its  incredible  chic.  I 
was  back  in  Africa,  reminded  of  the 
Masai  women,  of  their  great  bright 
necklaces,  of  bracelets  intricately 
woven  of  telephone  wire. 

There  is  a  helmet  made  of  berries 
and  brass,  pure  elegance  from  Ni¬ 
geria.  There  are  Bamana  objects 
from  Malt,  the  poorest  but  the  most 
perfect  in  ns  design  and  color  sense 
of  the  countries  of  Africa.  There  are 
graceful  mothers  and  children,  and  a 
comic  figure  from  Cameroon.  There 
is  a  Chokwe  mask  of  a  woman  who  is 
so  beautiful  that  she  reminds  me  of 
Nerertiti.  They  are  all  there,  perma¬ 
nently.  chosen  by  Sylvia  Williams, 
achieving  the  impossible,  a  coherent 
message  of  the  beauty  that  Africa  of¬ 
fers. 

In  the  Benin  room  are  what  are 
recognized  as  the  great  bronze  sculp¬ 
tures  of  the  continent  —  regal  and 
proud  to  the  point  of  cruelty,  rulers 
and  soldiers  and  women,  and  one 
plaque  not  cleaned  up  by  mistaken  re¬ 
storers  in  the  past,  with  its  red  mist  of 
clay  on  it.  Outside  the  room  is  a  large 
photo-mural  of  a  modern  ceremony 
and  the  pomp  of  the  bronzes  is  still 
there,  disconcerting  in  the  handsome 
head  and  the  regal  stance  of  a  young 
girl  standing  beside  the  king,  echoing 
the  bronzes  of  200  years  ago. 

A  fine  wall  map  shows  the  geo¬ 
graphic  scope  of  the  collection.  The 
Ehot  EUsofon  photographs  that  are 
used  give  a  visual  source  for  these  ob¬ 
jects.  1  wish  there  were  more,  with 
their  sense  of  people,  of  objects  in  use. 
of  timelessness,  and  Africa. 

In  a  tiny  theater,  a  film  is  shown, 
over  and  over,  that  gives  this  sense.  It 
not  only  explains  the  weavers  of  West 
Africa,  but  rakes  you  there,  m  great 
wall  images  of  bright  colors  and  pa- 
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tient  men,  so  that  when  you  go  into 
the  winding  corridors  of  the  textile 
gallery,  which  could  have  been  so 
dull,  you  carry  with  you  a  sense  of 
people,  of  color  and  of  what  pleases 
them. 


The  Sackler  has  diagonal  shapes 
for  its  surprises  instead  of  circles  Its 
great  entry  room  already  has  in  it  tall 
Chinese  Guan  jars  from  the  second 
century  B.C.  to  set  the  place  and 
scope  of  what  you  are  about  to  enter. 
Beyond  them  you  see  the  Chinese  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  garden,  and  the  looming 
castle. 

At  once,  at  the  top  of  its  steps  into 
the  galleries,  you  lose  the  sense  that 
you  are  going  down  into  earth.  This 
simply  does  not  enter  your  mind  be¬ 
cause  of  the  use  of  space  and  light. 
Here  you  look  down  on  a  square  re¬ 
flecting  pool,  and  there  are  glimpses 
of  statues  that  seem  to  escort  vou  into 


The _ 

Smithsonian’s  . 
new  museums 
evoke  Africa  and 
Asia  with  hints 
and  echoes. 


...  _ _ , _ snown.  as»  ii  iirc  umiMnni  m  hic 

Asia,  a  marvelous  sexv  goddess  from  _  .  .  . ,  .  ...  _ . 

_r  nf  »rieKrtll  Freer  had  waited  to  be  able.to  work 
Cambodia,  two  statues  or  \  isnnu  .  .  .  ,  . ....  , 

, „  . _ . with  a  whole  new  sense  of  finish  and 

^  *  style.  In  another  gallery.  Indian 

®  sculpture  makes  a  corridor  room  into 

Here  the  labyrinthine  galleries  are  a  temple,  in  another  a  benign  ele- 
even  more  necessary'  and  successful,  phant  god.  Ganesha.  remover  of  ob- 
The  objects  are  small,  the  cultures  so  stacles.  must  have  been  the  guardian 
divergent  that  you  need,  between  of  the  whole  enterprise.  Selections, 
rooms,  to  catch  your  breath,  adjust  which  will  be  changed  from  time  to 
your  sense  of  time  and  your  eyes,  re-  time,  from  a  collection  of  Persian  il- 
think  where  you  are.  lest  the  sheer  luminated  manuscripts  too  vast  to 
quality  of  objects  confuse  you.  show-  all  at  once,  lie  opened  in  a  quiet 

One  of  the  first  objects  I  saw  had  room- 
this  demanding  quality,  a  Ming  liba-  Finally,  in  the  last  gallery,  there  to 
tion  cup  of  jade  with  a  faint  blush  of  be  remembered  as  you  leave,  stands 
color,  simple,  powerful  and  subtle,  a '  a  second-century  painted  Hue  jar.  its 


bed  to  die  in,  and  as  a  background, 
screens  and  doors  made  by  the  mas¬ 
ter  craftsmen  at  the  Freer  that  catch 
and  reflect  the  quality  of  care  and 
line  of  the  exhibitions.  It  is  as  if  the 
collective  craftmanship  at  the  Freer, 
which  is  among  the  best  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  had  reached  an  even  greater 
sense  or  finish  and  style. 

These  objects,  shown  in  a  modem 
museum  cavern,  would  be  lost.  They 
belong  amid  minimal  hints  and 
echoes  of  the  rooms  that  they  have 
left  sometime  in  the  past.  Where 
there  needs  to  be  a  sweep  of  space,  it 
is  done  with  huge  murals  that  seem  to 
open  the  walls  and  fade  into  the  dis¬ 
tance.  A  ghostly  photo-mural  of  a  Chi¬ 
nese  facade  with  dragons  covers  a 
wall  or  the  gallery  of  “Monsters. 
Myths  and  Minerals/'  where  a  small 
jade  dragon  at  eye  level  in  a  case  be¬ 
comes  a  part  of  the  landscape,  and 
the  stone  Chimera  in  front  or  it  seems 
to  come  out  of  the  wall  itself.  Three 
Sasanian  drinking  horns  of  silver 
seem  to  float  in  space.  A  warrior  is 
conjured  by  the  fragments  of  a  gold 
sword,  its  sheath  and  its  belt  on  their 
minimal  setting  are  alive.  Bronze 
Parthian  horse  trappings  hint  at  sav¬ 
age  strength. 

The  lighting  of  the  small  objects  in 
their  cases  is  so  deceptive  that  1.  as  I 
always' do,  sneaked  a  touch  of  the 
space  around  them  in  their  delicate 
modern  setting,  and  found  glass  I 
could  not  see. 

There  is  so  much,  so  superbly 
shown,  as  if  the  craftsmen  at  the 
Freer  had  waited  to  be  able.to  work 
with  a  whole  new  sense  of  finish  and 
style.  In  another  gallery.  Indian 
sculpture  makes  a  corridor  room  into 
a  temple,  in  another  a  benign  ele¬ 
phant  god.  Ganesha.  remover  of  ob¬ 
stacles.  must  have  been  the  guardian 
of  the  whole  enterprise.  Selections, 
which  will  be  changed  from  time  to 
time,  from  a  collection  of  Persian  il¬ 
luminated  manuscripts  too  vast  to 
show-  all  at  once,  lie  opened  in  a  quiet 
room. 

Finally,  in  the  last  gallery,  there  to 
be  remembered  as  vou  leave,  stands 


statement  that  you  are  in  a  culture 
that  had  calmness  as  a  hope  and 
where  an  object  to  hold  in  your  hands, 
and  use  day  by  day.  can  be  a  jewel. 

The  room  of  Chinese  furniture  is  so 
deceptively  simple,  so  elegant  (the 
word  has  to  keep  recurring  in  both  of 
these  galleries)  —  a  table  from  the 
17th  centurv.  a  wall  cabinet,  a  carved 


calm  and  color  distilling  time  and 
space. 

These  are  galleries  that  could,  after 
the  first  flush  and  shuffle  of  the 
crowds  that  will  be  drawn  there  by 
the  newness,  become  a  habit  of  calm 
and  contemplation,  small  and  inti¬ 
mate  m  the  midst  of  a  grand  Federal 
ettv. 
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If  Foreign  Investment  Ends,  So  Does  Our  Binge 


The  AIDS  Secret  Worth  Keeping 


Testing  ro  help  curb  the  AIDS  epidemic  can  be 
either  voluntary  or  compulsory,  but  that’s  a  choice 
only  in  theory.  A  compulsory  program  would  drive 
underground  the  intravenous  drug  abusers  and  gay 
men  who  most  need  to  be  reached.  No  wonder  public 
health  officials  overwhelmingly  prefer  voluntary 
tests. 

But  many  potential  victims  will  refuse  volun¬ 
tary  testing  without  safeguards.  That’s  why  it  be¬ 
comes  steadily  more  imperative  that  Congress 
overcome  its  hesitancy  and  guarantee  test  confi¬ 
dentiality  and  protection  against  discrimination. 


Anyone  found  to  be  infected  with  the  AIDS  virus 
has  a  compelling  interest  in  keeping  that  informa¬ 
tion  private.  Disclosure  may  lead  to  the  loss  of 
friends,  job.  insurance  or  apartment  Guaranteeing 
an  absolute  right  to  privacy  might  overcome  the  re¬ 
sulting  deterrent  to  testing.  But  an  absolute  right 
collides  with  the  right  of  others  to  know  the  test  re¬ 
sults.  like  sexual  partners,  hospital  staff  and  public 
health  officials. 

In  a  few  cases,  people  with  the  AIDS  virus  have 
declined  to  inform  their  sexual  partners  and  have 
forbidden  their  doctor  to  do  so.  Doctors  are  bound 
by  law  and  ethics  to  respect  a  patient's  confidential¬ 
ity.  but  courts  have  held  they  have  a  higher  duty  to 
wam  those  whom  a  patient  may  specifically  endan¬ 
ger.  A  bill  on  AIDS  testing  proposed  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Henry  Waxman  of  California  would  allow  phy¬ 
sicians  to  inform  a  sexual  partner,  if  the  patient 
refuses  to  do  so  himself,  without  incurring  state 
penalties. 

Another  plausible  exception  to  total  confiden¬ 
tiality  is  for  the  contact  tracing  systems  that  are 
run  by  some  state  health  authorities.  Tracing  and 
treating  a  patient’s  partners  has  proved  effective  in 


controlling  syphilis  and  venereal  disease.  With  the 
AIDS  virus,  there  is  little  treatment  yet  to  offer. 
Still,  informing  people  that  they  are  infected  may 
save  them  from  infecting  others.  In  Colorado,  with  a 
vigorous  tracing  system,  some  27  percent  of  part¬ 
ners  agreeing  to  be  tested  were  found  to  h'ave  the 
virus.  Although  half  already  knew  it,  that  can  in 
some  states  be  an  efficient  method  of  reaching  the 
infected.  Tracing  programs  have  long  operated 
with  near-perfect  confidentiality. 

Still,  some  breaches  may  be  inevitable,  as  when 
a  patient  tells  partners  who  tell  others.  Hence 
there's  a  strong  need  for  laws  to  deter  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  people  with  AIDS. 

The  Waxman  bill  sets  up  the  necessary  legal 
framework  in  which  public  health  policy  and  AIDS 
testing  can  be  most  effective.  It  would  enforce  confi¬ 
dentiality  with  strict  fines,  allowing  exceptions  for  a 
physician  to  wam  partners  and  to  report  cases  if  re¬ 
quired  by  state  law.  The  bill  would  also  require  all 
centers  receiving  Federal  funds  to  make  anony¬ 
mous  testing  available,  and  bar  discrimination 
against  the  infected,  whether  in  jobs,  housing  or 
government  services. 

Some  Republican  members  of  Mr.  Waxman's 
committee  deride  these  non-discrimination  provi¬ 
sions  as  a  gay  rights  bill.  No,  it’s  a  public  health  bill, 
intended  to  induce  the  one  million  Americans  al¬ 
ready  infected  to  be  tested  and  counseled  before 
they  infect  others.  The  Administration  opposes  the 
bill,  saying  the  states'  laws  suffice.  But  in  many 
states  the  protections  are  too  weak  and  will  take 
years  to  remedy. 

Uniform  Federal  protections  offer  the  best 
chance  of  bringing  AIDS  under  control.  Promoting 
voluntary  testing  is  the  way  to  do  so  without  tram¬ 
pling  on  individual  rights  and  dignities.  It's  also  the 
only  way  that  can  work. 


Pronouncing  on  Moscow 


It's  tempting  to  see  the  Boris  Yeltsin  story  as 
the  end  of  Soviet  “new  thinking”  and  a  slide  back  to 
the  days  of  Stalin's  purges.  But  caution  is  in  order. 
It's  fine  to  applaud  loosening  of  controls  and  to  con- - 
demn  the  old  Soviet 'ways.  It  makes  little  sense, 
however,  to  draw  profound  conclusions  about  the 
fate  of  glasnost,  or  openness,  and  perestroika,  or  re¬ 
form,  on  the  basis  of  daily  or  even  monthly  events. 

The  purge  comparison  seems  alluring  at  first 
gioi^e'  Mr.  Yeltsin.,  the  Moscow  party  chief,  criti¬ 
cizes  his  mentoi,  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  for  going  too 
slow  on  reforms.  The  private  critique  is  leaked  to 
the  Western  press.  After  some  denials,  Mr.  Yeltsin 
comes  forward,  acknowledges  his  misdeeds  and 
apologizes.  He  is  dismissed  from  office,  and  his  de¬ 
tractors  quickly  line  up  to  point  the  finger. 

But  the  diffck  cnees  from  ihe  Stalinist  days  are 
Mark.  Stalin's  victims  were  accused  of  many  things, 
all  more  serious  than  Mr.  Yeltsin’s  crime  of  “politi- 
cal  immaturity,”  and  “excessive  ambition.”  Nor 
should  anyone  expect  Mr.  Yeltsin’s  fate  to  be  worse 
than  a  far  lowlier  job. 

The  Yeltsin  affair  is  not  so  much  a  conclusive 


step  backward  for  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  reforms  as  a 
stumble.  Standing  by  itself  it  could  simply  be  read 
as  one  man  in  an  authoritarian  system  being  too 
.  open  and  too  bold  in. challenging  established  jeader- 
ship’U-S.  Presidents  have  been  known  to  fire  cabi¬ 
net  officers  who  openly  attacked  them.  But  the  con¬ 
trast  is  more  in  the  system  than  in  the  act  In  the 
Soviet  system  the  danger  is  that  Mr.  Yeltsin's  dis¬ 
missal  wifi  have  a  chilling  effect  on  nascent  efforts 
by  the  Gorbachev  regime  to  introduce  criticism  to 
Soviet  society. 

Or  perhaps  the  chill  is  already  there.  Those  who 
press  for  change  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  at  war  with 
the  special  interests.  Mr.  Yeltsin  had  long  ruffled 
many  a  bureaucratic  feather  in  the  capital  of  Soviet 
bureaucracy.  Complaints  about  him  were  circulat¬ 
ing  before  the  party  picruin  n'iiicn  he  spoke  sc 
vehemently.  Perhaps  the  Yeltsin  affair  shows  thai 
when  a  vigorous  and  determined  reformer  is  pitted 
against  the  bureaucracy,  he  loses. 

The  “new”  Soviet  thinking  is  new  and  remark¬ 
able;  it  is  also  fragile.  For  the  time  being,  that’s  the 
only  safe  conclusion. 


The  Mafia  —  and  the  Bigots 


Yes  there  is  a  Mafia,  an  organized  crime  net- 
wuik  largely  made  up  of  Italian-American  mob¬ 
sters.  But  Americans  haven’t  yet  learned  to  stop 
stigmatizing  all  Italian -Americans  because  of  it. 
The  positive  development  is  that  at  last  —  after 
years  of  subterranean  murmurings  —  the  subject, 
and  the  prejudice,  can  be  openly  confronted. 

This  is.  in  many  ways,  the  decade  of  Italians. 
italian-Americans  have  achieved  new  prominence 
in  every  field:  the  auto  industry;  architecture;  poli¬ 
tics,  the  Supreme  Court.  Yet  the  stereotypes  contin¬ 
ue.  even  as  Rudolph  Giuliani,  United  States  Attor¬ 
ney  of  Italian  background,  relentlessly  and  success¬ 
fully  prosecutes  the  Mafia. 

Many  Americans  redden  with  anger  when  they 
hear  prejudiced  slurs  like  grasping  Jews,  violent 
blacks,  lazy  Latins.  But  slurs  and  suspicions  about 
Americans  of  Italian  heritage  are  too  often  tolerat¬ 
ed.  Not  uncommonly,  word  of  their  success  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  knowing  mutters  about  mob  connections. 
The  recent  stir  over  Governor  Cuomo  offers  the  lat¬ 
est  example.  _ 


As  speculation  picked  up  about  his  Presidential 
ambitions,  so  did  the  rumors,  some  new,  some  that 
have  been  around  awhile.  It  was  whispered  that  the 
Governor  was  afraid  to  enter  the  race  because  of 
skeletons  in  his  closet;  that  in  his  early  days  as  a 
lawyer  he  had  represented  crime  figures;  that  mob 
bosses  had  contributed  to  his  election  campaigns. 
Even  a  recent  article  in  New  York  magazine  that 
punctured  rumors  may  also  have  stirred  prejudice. 

#  The  good  news  is  that  it  has  become  easier  to 
see  the  Mafia  in  perspective.  The  mob  is  still 
around,  but  its  dominance  in  organized  crime  is 
waning.  In  part,  that’s  because  of  prosecutors  like 
Mr.  Giuliani;  in  part,  it’s  because  of  the  upward 
mobility  of  Italian-Americans  generally. 

The  very  presence  of  a  Lee  lacocca  at  Chrysler 
or  an  Antonin  Scalia  on  the  Supreme  Court  stands  in 
reproach  to  the  ugly  stereotypes.  But  the  nation  will 
continue  to  be  the  poorer  until  public  officials  like  , 
Mario  Cuomo  need  no  longer  confront  prejudiced 
cries  and  baseless  whispers. 


Share  the  Indian  Museum 


The  protracted  struggle  over  the  Museum  of 
the  American  Indian  now  comes  down  to  a  confron¬ 
tation  between  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  of 
New  York  and  Senator  Daniel  Inouye  of  Hawaii 
Senator  Moynihan  leads  forces  that  would  put  the 
museum  in  .the  old  U.S.  Custom  House  in  Lower 
Manhattan.  Senator  Inouye  argues  for  transfer  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington. 

There’s  no  need  for  confrontatioa  The  Indian 
museum's  collection  is  large  enough  to  satisfy  both 
sites. 

Senator  Moynihan  deserves  credit  for  tirelessly 
working  to  unite  New  York’s  key  political  figures. 
Governor  Cuomo,  Mayor  Koch,  Attorney  General 
Robert  Abrams,  Senator  Alfonse  D’Amato  and  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Ted  Weiss  and  Charles  Rangel  —  all 
back  a  Moynihan  bill  to  give  the  Custom  House  at 
Bowling  Green  to  the  museum.  The  collection  now  is 
scattered  among  three  locations  in  Upper  Manhat¬ 
tan  and  the  Bronx.  President  Reagan  has  already 
promised  to  sign  the  bill. 


But  Senator  Inouye  can  block  it,  just  as  Senator 
Moynihan  can  block  the  Inouye  bill  to  create  a  Na¬ 
tional  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  based  on 
transfer  of  the  New  York  collection  to  Washington. 

How  to  break  the  stalemate?  Senator  Inouye 
suggested  the  basis  for  an  agreement  last  month, 
when  he  said  that  he  would  be  willing  to  see  a  New. 
York  City  satellite  of  his  national  museum.  But  why 
a  satellite?  The  museum  was  founded  here  and  le¬ 
gally  must  remain  here  unless  the  courts  give  per¬ 
mission  for  it  to  leave.  With  a  facility,  like  the  Cus¬ 
tom  House  at  their  disposal,  the  museum  trustees 
would  be  hard  put  to  persuade  a  judge  that  they 
must  go  elsewhere  to  find  a  decent  home. 

Even  so,  many  of  the  museum's  1.3  million 
pieces  would  remain  in  storage  much  of  the  time. 
Why  not  create  another  place  for  the  musuem  to  ^ 
show  its  collection,  in  Washington,  perhaps  with  ro-  j 
tating  exhibits?  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  crea¬ 
tivity  because  there  is  plenty  of  museum  to  share. 


To  the  Editor: 

You  are  right  in  asserting  (“Got 
Ten  Dollars  for  a  Cup  of  Coffee?’’, 
editorial,  Nov.  8)  that  Treasury  Sec¬ 
retary  James  A  Baker  3d  “has  his 
priorities  right:  The  risk  of  high  In¬ 
terest  rates  causing  recession  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  risk  of  a  falling  dollar  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  punishing  inflation.’’  But 
then,  in  your  discussion  of  the  role  of 
foreign  investment  in  the  United 
States  economy,  you  compound  wide¬ 
spread  popular  confusion. 

First,  in  considering  the  impact  of  a 
20  percent  to  30  percent  fall  in  the  dol¬ 
lar.  you  state  this  "descent  could  trig¬ 
ger  panic  in  both  the  currency  and  se¬ 
curities  markets  as  dollar  investors 
rush  for  safer  havens."  You  are  cor¬ 
rect  in  suggesting  the  possibility  of 
panic,  although  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  once  the  dollar  gels 
where  it  is  going,  the  panic  will  end. 
For  It  is  not  a  low  dollar  but  Lhe  fear 
the  dollar  is  going  lower  that  moti¬ 
vates  investors  to  try  and  desert  it. 

But  no  matter  how  much  dollar  in¬ 
vestors  rush,  they  cannot  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  get  out  of  dollars.  The  stock 
market  offers  an  appropriate-  anal¬ 
ogy,  although  here  too  papular  per¬ 
ceptions  are  incorrecL  People  in  gen¬ 
eral  cannot  "get  out  of  the  markeL" 
For  every  seller,  there  is  a  buyer. 
Stock  values  may  go  down,  and  it  is 
only  in  that  sense  people  get  out  —  by 
losing  their  investments. 

Similarly,  the  Japanese  and  other 
foreigners  cannot  pull  their  dollars 
out  as  a  group.  If  one  Japanese  inves¬ 
tor  pulls  out  by  selling  his  dollars  for 
yen  or  any  other  foreign  currency,  he 
simply  transfers  his  dollars  to  an¬ 
other  foreigner  —  probably  Japanese. 
Indeed  the  same  thing  happens  if 
Americans  try  to  move  their  dollars 
to  safer  havens.  They  give  the  dollars 
to  someone  else;  there  is  no  change  in 
the  net  foreign  investment  of  the 
United  States. 

Thus,  your  concern  that  “with  for¬ 
eign  capital  unavailable,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  would  be  forced  to  compete 
with  private  investors  for  scarce  sav¬ 
ings"  is  misleading,  if  not  wrong.  For¬ 
eigners  actually  hold  only  a  small 
portion  of  outstanding  Treasury  se¬ 
curities.  some  12  percent,  which  is  not 
more  than  they  held  four  years  ago. 
before  our  trade  deficits  exploded. 
More  fundamentally,  whenever  we 
run  a  deficit  on  current  account,  we 
force  foreigners  to  invest  in  dollars. 

The  foreign  investment  or  "capital 
surplus"  is  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
of  our  current  or  trade  deficit.  When 
we  pay  the  Japanese  S20.000  for  a 
Toyota  and  they  deposit  our  check, 
they  have  invested  $20,000  in  the 
United  States.  Whether  they  use  the 
money  to  buy  stocks,  bonds  or  gam¬ 
bling  casinos,  that  investment  re¬ 
mains  in  the  United  States.  The  only 
way  they  can  get  it  out  is  to  buy  our 
goods, -that,  is,  end  or  reverse  the 
United  States  trade  deficit.  • 

Of  course,  if  foreigners  try  to  take 
out  their  dollar  investments,  they 
drive  down  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
That  reduces  whatever  problem  we 
may  have  in  being  a  "debtor  nation" ; 
for  our  foreign  assets  become  worth 
more  in  dollars,  perhaps  until  they 
exceed  the  value  of  foreign  invest¬ 


ment  in  the  United  States.  More  im¬ 
portant,  the  lower  value  of  the  dollar 
eventually  restores  some  measure  of 
balance  in  our  trade. 

If  it  doesn't,  foreigners  continue  to 
invest  in  the  United  States.  Again, 
they  do  it  by  the  very  act  of  selling  us 
more  than  we  buy  from  them.  But  if 
they  stop  investing  in  the  United 
Slates,  it  means  that  we  are  no  longer 
running  a  trade,  or  current  account, 
deficit  This  is  an  inescapable  arith¬ 
metic  or  accounting  identity. 

What  then  of  the  presumed  lack  of 
foreign  capital  to  finance  our  own  in¬ 
vestment?  It  is  replaced  by  our  in¬ 
creased  income  from  exports  or  our 
funds  that  previously  went  to  buying 
imports.  And  if  the  increase  in  our  net 
exports  has  a  substantial  multiplier 
effect  in  increasing  our  gross  national 
product  and  national  income,  or  pre¬ 
vents  a  recession,  there  will  be  ail  the 
more  capital  available  to  finance  a 
lesser  Federal  budget  deficit  and 
more  private  investment  For  the  for¬ 
eign  investment  has  been  paying,  dol¬ 
lar  for  dollar,  for  our  binge  in  buying 
foreign  goods  in  excess  of  what  we 
are  selling.  If  the  one  ends,  so  does  the 
other.  Robert  Eisner 

Evanston,  Ill.,  Nov  9, 1987 
The  writer  is  William  R.  Kenan  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Economics  at  Northwestern 
Unfoersity  and  president-elect  of  the 
American  Economic  Association. 

Look  to  Liquidity 

To  the  Editor: 

Of  the  many  reasons  cited  by  Wall 
Street  professionals  and  news  ana¬ 
lysts  for  the  stock  market’s  dramatic 
decline,  one  of  the  most  obvious  and 
most  crucial  has  seldom  been  men- 


W  d 

tioned :  the  contraction  of  liquidity  en¬ 
gineered  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  during  1987. 

This  failure  to  focus  on  liquidity  is 
ihe  more  surprising  because  it  was 
the  huge  amount  of  liquidity  previ¬ 
ously  supplied  to  the  financial  system 
by  the  Fed  that  was  properly  credited*, 
by  observers  as  a  driving  force  in  thdu 
stock  market-s-historic  advance.  : 

After  having  increased  the  money 
supply  13  percent  in  1985  and  almost 
17  percent  in  1986,  the  Fed  applied  the 
brakes  in  1987:  gently  at  first  and 
then,  starting  in  the  spring,  with  a 
vengeance.  Since  late  April,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  has  effectively  shut  off 
the  monetary  spigot 


While -die  residual  liquidity  from 
the  Fed’s  strenuous  pump  priming  in 
1986  fueled  the  stock  market's  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  first  eight  months  of 
1987,  the  Fed’s  zero-growth  monetary 
policy  hi  the  last  six  months  was 
knocking  the  most  critical  economic 
prop  out  from  under  the  market.  Al¬ 
though  its  decline  was  exacerbated 
by  program  trading,  the  market  .was 
ripe  for  a  falL  .  , 

Recognition  of  the  critical  role  that 
the  Fed’s  monetary  chokehold  played 
holds  two  critical  lessons  for  govern-  ■■ 
ment  policy  makers:  (I)  The  Fed 
must  continue  the  stimulative  poli¬ 
cies  it  adopted  in  the  wake  of  ihe  mar¬ 
ket’s  plunge  and  ignore  those,  who  are 
braying  abnpt  the  alleged  inflation¬ 
ary  consequences  of  monetary  eas¬ 
ing;  (2)  with  the  Damoclean  sword  of 
deflation  hanging  over  our  heads,  it 
would  be  lunacy  to  drain  liquidity 
from  the  economy  through  enact¬ 
ment  of  tax  increases. 

The  market  has  told  us  loudly  that 
the  critical  danger  we  face  is  of  a 
deflationary  implosion.. If  its  warning 
is  not  understood  or  heeded,  Black 
Monday,  frightening  as  it  was,  will  be 
a  mere  precursor  of  a  long  period  of .. 
greater  crisis.  Robert  M.  Siegel 
New  York,  Ocl  29. .1987 
The  writer  is  a  money  manager  m 
private  practice. 

Don’t  Laugh  at  Laffer 

To  the  Editor: 

Articles  by  Anthony  Lewis,  Daniel 
P.  Moynihan,  economists  and  others 
are  in  agreement  that  Reaganomics 
is  just  about  a  complete  failure  with 
our  huge  budget  and  trade  deficits. 

.  I  disagree.  Consider  the  tremen¬ 
dous  increase  in  individual  retire¬ 
ment  accounts,  pension  and  profit- 
sharing  programs  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  few  years,  and  that  so 
many  young  people  are  embarking  af 
early  ages  on  money  management 
programs  that  should  guarantee 
them  substantial.  Wealth  in  their  re¬ 
tirement  years. 

Many  of  these  retirement  accounts 
are  tax  exempt  until  the  individual 
reaches  the  age  of  70V£.  Why  not  lower 
this  age  to  68\£?  There  are  billions  of 
tax  dollars  that  would  be  available. 
This,  together  with  a  spending  freeze 
and  a  $5  a  barrel  oil  import  fee  would 
significantly  reduce  the  deficit  without 
harming  theeconomy. 

Don’t  laugh  at  the  Laffer  curve.  We 
just  have  to  learn  how  to  make  better 
use  of  it.  One  final  note:  the  above 
recommendations  would  truly  be 
revenue  enhancements,  not  tax  in¬ 
creases.1  Sidney  J.  Brody 

Steubenville.  Ohio;  Nov.  2, 1987 
• 

The  Dream  House 

To  the  Editor: 

What  is  happening  to  the  country  i&* 
what  occurs- iwheir  we  gQ: to  .the  rrienf- 
ie&ona  sunny  Sunday  afternoen-.Aso  r 
we  step  oub  inter  the  .bright  light  of  ^ 
day,  everything  we  experienced  in¬ 
side  the  theater  instantly  turns  into 
fantasy  and  hallucination.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  people  have  stepped  out  of  the 
Reagan  movie  into  the  real  world 
again.  •  WolfOppenheimer 
New  York,  Nov.  3. 1987 


America’s  Paradoxical  Relationship  With  Drugs  An  Adoption  Proposal 


:*.i  Editor: 

Although  judge  ixrjgias  H-  Ginz¬ 
burg's  qualifications  for  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  are  unimpressive,  his  having 
occasionally  smoked  marijuana  is 
the  worst  possible  reason  for  him  to 
be  rejected. 

Most  men  and  women  his  age  who 
have  studied  or  taught  at  our  most 
highly  regarded  universities  have 
probably  committed  this  "crime"  — 
a  crime  that  is  still  committed  every 
day  by  millions  of  otherwise  law- 
abiding  Americans. 

If  evidence  of  never  having  experi¬ 
mented  with  marijuana  is  to  be  a  re¬ 
quirement  for  high  office,  the  pool  of 
talent  available  for  government  serv¬ 
ice  will  shrink  considerably.  We  may 
be  putting  a  premium  on  two  types  of 
candidates:  those  who  have  shown 
less  curiosity  than  average,  and  those 
who  lie  and  get  away  with  it  —  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  the  self-defeating 


folly  of  official  hypocrisy  about  mari¬ 
juana.  Lester  Grinspcon,  M:D. 

James  B.  Bakalar 
Boston,  Nov.  6, 1987 
The  writers  are,  respectively,  associate 
professor  and  lecturer  in  Harvard  Medi¬ 
cal  School's  Psychiatry  department 
m 

To  the  Editor: 

"Academic  and  Parental  Pressure” 
(Topics  of  The  Times,  Nov.  2)  asks 
why  high  school  students  are  under 
such  pressure  that  they  need  drugs  to 
relax  them  for  such  ordeals  as  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  These  stu¬ 
dents  may  also  learn  the  dangerous 
lesson  that  using  drugs  is  an  accept¬ 
able  way  to  deal  with  life's  stresses. 
Should  we  be  surprised  and  upset  if 
they  then  make  a  habit  of  turning  to  al¬ 
cohol,  cocaine  or  marijuana?  How  ter¬ 
rible  that  these  children  are  so  nerv¬ 
ous;  how  tragic  if  they’re  told  a  pill  is 
the  remedy.  Naomi  L.  Siegel 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  2, 1987 


io  Ihe  Editor: 

The  publicity  surrounding  the 
tragic  beating  death  of  6-year-old 
Elizabeth  Steinberg  has  no  doubt 
thrown  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
biological  parents  into  fits  or  anxiety. 

This  year,  the  state  of  Minnesota 
took  a  small  but  important  step  to¬ 
ward  easing  the  worries  of  biological 
parents  when  it  enacted  a  law  requir¬ 
ing  that  they  be  informed  upon  the 
death  of  Ihe  child  they  relinquished.  It 
also  provides  for  the  person  adopted 
to  be  notified  in  the  event  of  a  biologi¬ 
cal  parent's-death.  - 

Although  biological  parents  and 
parents  by  adoption  are  at  odds  over 
many  questions  of  adoption  policy, 
surely  both  sides  would  agree  on  the 
value  of  enacting  a  death  notification 
law,  both  in  New  York  State  and  na¬ 
tionally.  Elsa  Peterson 

Member,  American  Adoption  Congress 
and  Adoption  Circle 
New  York,  Nov.  5, 1987 


Raised  Consumer  Consciousness  Can  Lower  Credit-Card  Interest 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  preference  for  early  disclo¬ 
sure  of  all  credit-card  terms,  includ¬ 
ing  interest  rates,  instead  of  a  fed¬ 
erally  imposed  interest  rate  cap 
("Credit  Card  Interest,  Unmasked,” 
editorial,  Oct.  27)  appears,  at  first 
blush,  both  logical  and  reasonable. 
However,  having  spent  the  last  few 
years  carefully  examining  the  issues 
involved,  as  well  as  trends  in  credit- 
card  offerings,  I  believe  it  is  over- 
optimistic  to  think  disclosure  alone 
will  provide  consumers  with  substan¬ 
tially  lower  credit-card  interest  rates. 

Yes,  consumers  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  comparison  shop  for  credit 
cards  much  as  they  do  for  other  goods 
and  services.  And  yes,  the  kind  of  dis¬ 
closures  mandated  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Charles  Schumel’s  legislation 
will  allow  consumers  to  compare 
cards  and  make  choices  best  suited 
for  them.  But  to  think  rates  will  come 
down  once  consumers  are  armed 
with  knowledge  about  credit  terms 
and  conditions  ignores  that  the  credit- 
card  industry  represents  a  classic 
oligarchic  market 

The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mail  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


While  more  than  1,500  banks  offer 
Visa  or  Mastercard,  less  than  1  per¬ 
cent  of  these  banks  control  32  percent 
of  the  credit-card  market  And  only  6 
percent  of  these  banks  control  75  per¬ 
cent  of  the  market  With  so  few  banks 
holding  so  great  a  piece  of  the  market, 
consumers  will  be  lucky  to  find  many 
credit-card  offerers  who  respond  to 
pressure  for  competitive  rates. 

Moreover,  there  is  evidence  that 
those  banks  with  the  lowest  interest* 
rates  also  have  the  strictest  qualifica¬ 
tion  standards.  Thus,  even  If  low  rates' 
emerge,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
they  will  be  available  to  young  wage 
earners  or  other  marginal  credit 
risks  —  the  very  group  you  point  to  as 
most  harmed  by  a  legislative  imposi¬ 
tion  of  a  cap  on  interest  rates. 

Recent  New  York  State  legislation 


(chapter  200,  laws  of  1987)  will  allo< 
New  Yorkers  to  test  ;your  thesii 
Beginning  in  January,  credit-card  ii 
suers  doing  business  in  New  York  wi 
have  to  provide  on  their  solicitatio 
and  application  forms  standardize 
disclosures  of  interest  rates,  grac 
periods  and  annual  fees.  So  that  w 
can  measure  what,  if  any.  impac 
these. mandated  disclosures  have  o 
•  interest  rates,  my  department  plan 
to  survey  monthly  the  interest  rate 
and  other  relevant  terms  of  the  credi 
cards  most  used  by  New  Yorkers. 

It  is  my  hope  that  charting  and  dis 
seminating  this -information  will  en 
courage  consumers  to  reject  hig! 
rate  cards  and  banks  to  lower  thei 
..  rates.  5  ■■■■•.  ANGELO  I.  APONTl 

Commissioner  of  Consumer  Affair 
New  York.  Oct.  30, 198 
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Why  Say  No  to  1,500  Warheads? 


ESSAY  William  Safire 


•  ByGrahaiti  Allison 
and  Albert Carnesale 

CAMBRIDGE.  Mass.  —  The  cen¬ 
terpiece  of  next  month's  superpower 
summit  meeting  Is  to  be  the  signing 
of  a  treaty  eliminating  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  forces.  The  public  and 
Congressional  debate  about  ratifying 
the  treaty  will,  greatly  influence  fu¬ 
ture  arms  control  efforts  and  our 
relations  with  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  While  ‘  informed  opinions  on 
the  merits  of  the  treaty  differ,  a  few 
basic  considerations  can  help  guide 
the  debate. 

Any  assessment  that  considers 
wily  the  effects  on  American  forces 
and  ignores  the  effects  on  Soviet 
forces  will  conclude  (hat  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  not  in  our  interest 

Critics  of  the  agreement  typically 
focus  cm  its  elimination  of  about  350 
American  nuclear  warheads  on  Per¬ 
shing  2  ballistic  missiles  and  on 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles.  But 
they  gloss  over  the  required  disman¬ 
tling  of  more  than  1,500  Soviet  war¬ 
heads,  and  generally  forget  that  Brit¬ 
ish  and  French  nuclear  weapons  that 
can  strike  the  Soviet  homeland  are 
not  affected  by  the  accord. 

Imagine  that  the  terms  were 
reversed  —  that  America  was  trading 
away  more  than  1,500  warheads  for 
about  350  on  the  Soviet  side,  while 
permitting  Moscow's  allies  to  keep 
and  even  expand  their  own  nuclear  ’ 
arsenals,  which  threaten  our  territo¬ 
ry.  No  President  coukl  expect  this 
deal  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Senate, 
American  people  and  our  allies. 

We  will  have  to  measure  the  bene- 

Graham  Allison  and  Albert  Came-, 
sale  are,  '  respectively,  the  dean  and 
the  academic  deem  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity’s  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of 
Government 


Gulliver’s  Travails 


fits  and  costs  of  the  treaty  in  different 
ways.  There  will  be  implications  for 
the  military  balance,  cohesion  of  the 
Atlantic  alliance,  arms  control, 
American-Soviet  relations  and  do¬ 
mestic  politics. 

Dismantling  our  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  forces  in  Europe  would 
have  little  military  effect  The  West 
would  retain  more  than  4,000  nuclear 
weapons  on  the  Continent  All  targets 
vulnerable  to  attack  by  intermediate- 
range  missiles  would  also  remain  vul¬ 
nerable  to  attack  by  other  North  At¬ 
lantic  Treaty  Organization  arms. 

Indeed,  because  the  more  than  500 
Soviet  missiles  eliminated  by  the  ac¬ 
cord  need  no  longer  be  targeted  by 


NATO,  the  pact  effectively  “de¬ 
stroys"  more  Soviet  targets  than 
could  possibly  have  been  attacked  by 
the  350  warheads  offered  in  trade. 

As  Tor  alliance  cohesion,  claims  that 
the  treaty  would  decouple  America 
from  its  European  allies  are  exagger¬ 
ations.  Many  ties  bind  us;  Pershing  2's 
and  ground-launched  cruise  missiles 
are  only  two  threads  in  this  complex 
web.  At  the  heart  of  the  alliance  lie 
common  values,  interests,  commit¬ 
ments  and  trust.  The  Administration's 
careless  diplomacy  in  dealing  with 
arms  control  negotiations  has  had  sig¬ 
nificant  negative  consequences  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  but  the  ratification  process  can 
repair  that  damage. 


Reagan  Gan  Be  Only  Reagan 


By  Henry  F.  Graff 

In  the  present  moment  of  economic 
alarm,  the  public  looks  to  the  White 
House  for  a  dramatic  act  of  leader¬ 
ship  as  if  there  is  a  magic  curative 
stashed  away  in  a  secret  cave  known 
only  to  Presidents. 

The  very  people,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  finance,  shouting  frantically 
for  a  transforming  deed  or  word  only 
recently  applauded  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  for  giving  them  full  rein,  urging 
all  the  while,  “Let  Reagan  be  Rea¬ 
gan."  v  ■ 

-The  masterly  step  that. they  call  for 
today  is  as'tmlikelytn  occur  as  The 
President's  doing  handstands  .in  the 
rose  garden.. 

National  leadership  is  as  much 
shaped  by  what  the  people  want  as  by 
the  chief  executive  from  on  high.  By 
the  time  President  Jimmy  Carter  left 
office  in  1981,  many  could  see,  even  if 
few  had  the  temerity  to  say  it  aloud, 
that  the  nation's  power  was  no  longer 
at  its  zenith  and  that  political  author¬ 
ity  in  the  world  had  become  so  dif¬ 
fused  that  even  parts  of  the 
sac  ailed  third  world  shared  in  its  ex¬ 
ercise. 

The  Iran  hostage  crisis  must  now 
be  seen  as  the  historical  marker  that 
made  visible  the  United  States'  re¬ 
duced  standing  in  the  world,  which  up 
to  then  had  only  been  intuited 

By  the  1980  Presidential  election, 

Henry  FI  Graff,  professor  of  history 
at  Columbia  University,  specialtes 
in  the  Presidencv. . 


what  constituted  Presidential  leader¬ 
ship?  As  always,  the  answer  was 
.  this:  Delivering  what  the  public 
wanted  at  the  moment,  either  patch¬ 
ing  things  up  with  the  same  old  mend¬ 
ing  tape  and  making  them  work  a  lit- 
ile  longer,  or  behaving  as  if  the  clock 
could  be  turned  back  to  the  good  old 
days  —  in  short  enjoying  an  Indian 
summer  before  the  snow  flew,  and 
the  long,  hard  winter  that  everybody 
knew  was  coming  set  in. 

Ronald  Reagan  has  been  the  social 
director  of  the  lengthened  vacation 
that  millions  of  Americans  have 
taken  and  reveled  in.  As  such,  he  has 
fully  provided  the  leadership  that  his 
election  mandated  Hlm  toprovida  • 

Now  the  snows  are  upon  us.  Pundits 
and  savants  may  prescribe  what  is 
called  for  to  meet  today's  new  condi¬ 
tions,  but  they  have  no  right  to  expect 
President  Reagan  to  fulfill  their 
hopes. 

He  has  played  his  historical  rote. 
When  the  Administration’s  defenders 
speak  of  President  Reagan's  legacy 
—  a  too  lofty  phrase  meaning  only 
“what  he  is  remembered  for”  —  they 
cannot  be  referring  to  anything  other 
than  the  fun  times  he  has  presided 
over  so  theatrically.  During  this  peri¬ 
od,  he  has  said  he  has  made  the  coun¬ 
try  strong  again,  and  has  paid  lip 
service  to  the  ideal  of  reduced  Gov¬ 
ernment  spending. 

Like  Calvin  Coolidge,  who  saw  on 
the  horizon  developments  he  knew  he 
was  not  equipped  to  handle,  Ronald 
Reagan  is  now  out  of  sync  with  his 
times. 

The -nation’s  problems  are  being 


seem  in  a  new  light,  and  they  seem  dif¬ 
ferent  —  to  some  people  even  hideous. 

In  point  of  fact,  of  course,  however 
the  problems  are  labeled,  they  run  in¬ 
exorably  from  one  administration  to 
the  next  in  much  the  same  form. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  in  his  Presi¬ 
dential  memoir  that  he  tellingly  titled 
“Mandate  for  Change."  reported  that 
in  his  first  moments  at  his  desk  in  the 
Oval  Office  he  found  locked  In  a 
drawer  a  folder  of  memorandums  left 
for  him  by  Harry  5.  Truman,  his 
predecessor,  with  whom  he  was 
barely  on  speaking  terms.  The  docu¬ 
ments  dealt  with  urgent  matters  that 
might  require  immediate  action  by 
the  new  President. 

Unbeknownst  to  the  public  at  large, 
that  is  how  the  White  House  is  passed 
along  from  one  administration  to  the 
next  And  each  temporary  occupant, 
emboldened  by  the  command  he  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  electorate,  can  give  „ 
the  problems  he  inherits  no  more 
than  his  own  spin  —  the  modish  one 
that  brought  him  to  office. 

If  the  roof  should  fall  in  as  he  works 
away  at  his  burden,  the  public  must 
understand  that  in  that  moment  the 
job  specifications  for  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  have  abruptly  changed 

The  President,  especially  when  the 
hour  is  late,  as  now  is  the  case,  cannot 
learn  new  tricks  or  metamorphose 
himself  into  a  new  kind  of  man. 

There  has  never  been  an  all- 
weather  President.  Even  in  the  cir- 
ciis,  the  boy  who  tends  the  elephant 
does  noi  suddenly  turn  Into  a  trapeze 
artist,  however  compelling  may  be 
the  need  for  one.  '  □ 


ABROAD  AT  HOME  |  Anthony  Lewis 


Bob  Dole’s  Problem 


Boston 

Senator  Robert  Dote  is  a  for¬ 
midable^  candidate  -for  Presir 
dent:  sensible.  knowing  in  the 
ways  of  Washington,  a  conservative 
who  has  no  time  for  the' fantasies  of 
Reaganomics:  He  has  shed  the  mean¬ 
ness  of  the  past,  showing  us  instead  a 
man  with  compassion  for  the  depend¬ 
ent  and  rejected  in  society. 

But  when  he  formally  announced 
his  candidacy  last  week,  there  was 
one  sour  note,  small  but  irritating,  in 
Iowa,  the  first  key  state,  television 
advertising  and  protesters  waving 
signs  objected  to  his  position  on  South 
Africa,  in  particular  his  support  for 
President  Reagan's  veto  of  economic 
sanctions  last  year. 

Senator  Dole  was  angry.  “There’S 
not  a  racist  bone  in  ray  body,"  he 
said.  1  am  sure  be  means  that  But  he 
has  a  probfem  here,  a  serious  one. 
U  is  a  problem  of  perceived  insensi¬ 
tivity. 

Not  just  cm  sanctions,  but  on  a 
series  of  African  issues.  Senator  Dole 
has  lined  up  wiiii  the  extreme  right 
He  joined  Jesse  Helms  in  holding  up 
the  nomination  of  a  new  American 
ambassador  to  Mozambique  as  a  way 
of  pressing  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion  to  deal  with  Renarao,  the  South 
African-supported  guerrillas  who 
carry  out  mass  murders  in  Mozam¬ 
bique. 

Last  summer,  in  a  letter  to  a  Kan¬ 
sas  constituent,  Senator  Dole  de¬ 
nounced  the  African  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  South  Africa,  the  outlawed 
anti-apartheid  organization.  He  said 
the  A.N.C  “espouses  ’hecklacing,’  ’’ 
the  gruesome  practice  of  killing  sus¬ 
pected  Government  spies  in  the  black 
townships  by.  putting  burning  tires 
.around  their  necks. 

The  constituent  sent  me  the  letter.  I 


wrote  and  asked  Senator  Dole  what 
die  basis  was  for  his  statement: 
Could  he  please  cite  an  official  A.N.C. 
document  or  statement  that  “es¬ 
poused  necklacirg"? 

Various  spokesmen  for  Senator 
Dole  promised  an  answer  to  The  ques¬ 
tion  but  did  not  provide  one.  Finally, 
last  week,  a  spokesman  produced  a 
reply.  But  it  did  not  cite  an  official 
A-N.C.  position  urging  necklacing. 

1  The  horror  was  in  fact  carried  out 
by  angry  youths  in  the  townships,  not 
by  any  A.N.C.  policy.; There  has  been 
no  A.N.C.  statement  espousing  neck¬ 
lacing.  Winnie  Mandela,  wife  of  the 
imprisoned  A.N.C.  leader,  spoke  once 


Playing 
politics 
with  Africa. 


of  liberating  the  country  "with  our 
necklaces,"  but  she  does  not  speak 
for  the  A.N.C.  Oliver  Tambo,  its  presi¬ 
dent, 'in  an  anti-apartheid  meeting  in 
Zimbabwe  in  September  called  for  an 
end  to  necklace  killings- 

The  point  of  all  this  is  not  just  that 
Senator  Dole  made  a  rough  accusa¬ 
tion  that  he  could  not  back  up.  it  is 
that  he  dealt  with  the  A.N.C.  and  the 
whole  South  African  situation  as  a 
matter  of  cheap  domestic  politics.  He 
showed  gross  insensitivity  to  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  is  tragic  In  human  terms  and 
dangerous  in  international  affairs. 

"More  than  any  other  organization 
the  A.N.C  represents  the  aspirations 
of  most  of  South  Africa’s  blacks." 


That  statement  was  made  by  The 
Economist,  the  conservative  British 
weekly.  Virtually  everyone  knowl¬ 
edgeable  about  South  Africa  agrees. 
That  is  why  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
met  Mr.  Tambo  this*  year.  It  is  why 
the  South  African  Government  irself 
has  toyed  with  approaches  to  the 
A.N.C.  There  can  be  no  solution  with¬ 
out  it. 

Beyond  that  reality  there  is  the 
deeper  truth  of  Reaganism  in  South 
Africa.  Black  groups,  of  which  the 
A.N.C.  is  the  oldest,  were  all  peaceful 
for  many  years.  But  they  saw  blacks 
killed  by  the  Government,  tortured, 
banned,  imprisoned,  moved  from 
their  homes  by  the  millions.  They  had 
no  vote,  no  voice.  In  the  end.  they 
turned  to  guerrilla  activity. 

To  talk  about  black  protest  and  vio¬ 
lence  in  South  Africa  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  what  brought  it  on  —  the  lone 
history  of  official  white  violence  ana 
oppression  —  is  grotesque.  How 
would  Bob  Dole  feel  if  he  and  others 
like  him  were  victims  of  a  political 
system  that  deprived  him  of  the  most 
elementary  rights  for  one  reason 
only:  his  color? 

Senator  Dole  said  recently  in  an  in¬ 
terview  that  "right-wingers  who 
don't  want  the  {Republican]  'Party  to 
grow,  so  they  kept  oul  the  blacks  and 
those  kind  of  folk,  probably  aren’t 
going  to  be  for  me.”  But  he  is  playing 
for  the  support  of  that  extreme  right 
with  what  he  does  on  Africa. 

In  today's  Republican  Party,  the 
radical  right  has  enormous  influence 
in  choosing  the  nominee.  Bui  after 
being  nominated  it  is  necessary  to  be 
elected  —  and  to  govern.  Bob  Dole  un¬ 
derstands  those  realities  as  well  as 
any  politician.  But  he  is  not  practicing 
that  wisdom  when  he  alienates  blacks 
and  others  who  care  about  Africa.  □ 


The  treaty  sets  significant  arms 
control  precedents.  These  include 
eliminating  an  entire  category  of 
modem  weapons  in  which  both  sides 
have  made  major  economic  and  polit¬ 
ical  investments,  imposing  asymmet¬ 
ric  reductions  to  achieve  an  equitable 
end  result,  establishing  strict  and  in¬ 
trusive  verification  provisions,  and 
demonstrating  that  “arming  to  par¬ 
ley"  can  be  a  successful  strategy. 

Concluding  this  agreement  would 
demonstrate  to  both  governments 
that  they  can  deal  productively  with 
each  other.  This  could  set  the  stage 
for  further  cooperation.  America's 
credibility  edn  only  be  strengthened 
by  our  demonstrated  willingness  to 
take  “da"  for  an  answer  to  our  own 
proposal  to  eliminate  intermediate- 
range  weapons. 

President  Reagan’s  signing  of  the 
deal  would  go  a  long  way  in  again  le¬ 
gitimizing  arms  control  as  a  means  of 
enhancing  national  security.  Propo¬ 
nents  of  arms  control  should  applaud 
his  apparent  Conversion. 

The  elimination  of  intermediare- 
range  forces  carries  important  impli¬ 
cations  for  conventional  forces,  bat¬ 
tlefield  nuclear  weapons  and  some 
strategic  forces.  Concluding  the  ac¬ 
cord  would  focus  attention  on  short¬ 
comings  in  these  other  segments  of 
the  military  balance.  Thus,  the  treaty 
may  provide  an  opportunity  for 
movement  oir  such  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  as  the  imbalance  of  conven¬ 
tional  forces  in  Europe. 

While  the  deal  amounts  to  less  than 
many  advocates  claim,  it  would  re¬ 
move  the  threat  posed  by  more  than 
1,500  Soviet  nuclear  warheads.  That 
seems  dearly  worth  doing.  □ 


Singapore 

Ever  since  the  Wall  Street  plunge 
demonstrated  the  financial 
world's  interdependency,  Asian 
opinion  leaders  have  been  viewing  the 
U.S.  with  the  same  condescension  as 
the  brisk  Lilliputians  saw  big  Lemuel 
Gulliver:  an  amiable,  clumsy  giant 
whose  profligacy  is  awful  but  whose 
strength  could  still  prove  useful. 

More  aslute  Asiahs,  like  Lee  Kuan 
Yew,  Singapore's  top  man  for  three 
decades,  remember  the  predations  of 
imperial  Japan  and  are  eager  for  the 
U.S.  fo  remain  a  protective  presence 
in  Southeast  Asia.  He  says  his  "most 
frightening  thought"  is  that  Japan 
might  one  day  align  itself  with  China 
or  the  Soviet  Union. 

Prime  Minister  Lee  runs  a  tight 
ship  in  his  city-slate  of  two  and  a  half 
million,  mainly  Chinese.  “Death  Sen¬ 
tence  for  'Drug  Traffickers"  is 
stamped  in  red  on  his  entry  cards.  He 
keeps  his  air-conditioned  oasis  near 
tne  equator  squeaky  clean;  the 
plpnes  of  Singapore's  airline  run  on 
time  and  its  stewardesses  are.  as  ad¬ 
vertised,  beautiful  young  women. 

The  drawbark  is  that  efficiency  is 
all.  Order  and  stability  are  placed 
above  political  freedom.  One  exam¬ 
ple:  When  the  Aslan  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  refused  to  run  a  Government  dia¬ 
tribe  complaining  about  some  of  its 
non -sycophantic  repeat  fog.  Mr.  Lee 
diminished  his  country's  free-world 
stature  by  sharply  restricting  the 
newspaper's  circulation.  Until  this 


Asian 

surplusniks, 
take  heed. 


son  of  harassment  ends,  American 
tourists  and  traders  will  know  that 
this  island  so  often  described  as  a 
"bastion  of  free  enterprise"  is  more 
bastion  than  free. 

This  week  Mr.  Lee.  a  strategic 
friend  of  the  U.S.,  came  before  the  In¬ 
ternational  Herald  Tribune's  centen¬ 
nial  anniversary  forum.  Some  of  his 
perceptions  were  keen  but  his  mis¬ 
reading  of  the  future  was  even  more 
instructive: 

I.  Mr.  Lee  woke  up  his  fellow 
Asians  with  this  question:  "Why 
should  Americans  be  paying  7  per¬ 
cent  of  their  G.N.P.  ro  keep  Europe 
and  Japan  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
secure?" 

Thai  hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  Unfor¬ 
tunately.  Mr.  Lee's  answer  was  only  to 
suggest  some  more  local  burden  shar¬ 


ing.  Here  is  a  better  answer:  A  hercu¬ 
lean  Asian  effort  is  needed  immedi¬ 
ately  to  stimulate  local  consumption,  to 
open  markets  to  U.S.  exports,  to  stop 
the  profitless  selling  that  delays  loss  of 
export  market  share,  and  to  take  up 
the  common  defense. 

2.  The  Singaporean  saw  the  White 
House-Congressional  meetings  on 
budget  deficit  reduction  as  "ritualistic 
war  dancing  on  the  world  stage  with 
the  world  gripping  their  seats  and  say¬ 
ing,  'My  money  is  at  stake.' " 

With  that,  Mr.  Lee  missed  the  nail 
and  hit  his  thumb.  Instead  of  joining 
the  world  chorus  for  a  panacea  of 
more  American  self-taxation,  Asian 
leaders  should  impress  each  other 
w'lth.the  need  to  cut  huge  Asian  trade 
surpluses.  For  too  long,  America  has 
been  a  thirsty  sponge  sopping  up  their 
exports  and  financing  their  prosperi¬ 
ty.  Their  continued  abuse  of  the  Great 
Sponge  will  surely  lead  to  world  re¬ 
cession;  the  U.S.  can  weather  such 
cyclical  dips,  but  the  wringing-out 
will  cause  upheavals  in  Asia  and  the 
shakeout  of  surplusniks. 

Leaders  of  one-party  or  one-and-a- 
half  party  demi -democracies  cannot 
comprehend  the  nature  of  genuine  de¬ 
bate  on  policy.  Americans  cutting  our 
deficit  are  arguing  about  income 
redistribution  through  increased 
taxation  versus  growth  through  re¬ 
duced  Government  share  of  national 
spending.  That  is  no  ritual  war 
dance;  autocratic  regimes  and  Euro¬ 
pean  elites  will  have  to  await  a  Tree 
society's  mode  of  decision  making. 

3.  "Americans  may  have  been 
great  innovators  of  mass  produc¬ 
tion,"  the  Prime  Minister  says,  "but 
the  Japanese  and  in  theirtutn  tlte  Ko¬ 
reans  and  the  Taiwanese  have  caught 
up.  There  is  nothing  that  is  going  to  be 
revolutionary  that  again  is  going  to 
give  the  Americans  a  10-  to  20-year 
lead  on  them." 

Wrong.  America  will  not  balance  its 
payments  by  competing  against  pro¬ 
ducers  with  a  lower  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing;  rather.  America  will  leapfrog  to¬ 
day's  surplusniks  into  the  coming  in¬ 
formation  revolution. 

This  goes  far  beyond  making  com¬ 
puter  hardware.  Tomorrow's  software 
geniuses  will  change  the  way  people 
work,  recreate,  travel  and  think,  invit¬ 
ing  a  burst  of  ingenuity  that  will  affect 
civilization  more  profoundly  than  the 
last  century's  industrial  revolution. 

What  nations  will  be  best  equipped 
to  take  the  lead?  Not  the  lands  of  the 
regimented  or  Asia's  legions  of  tech¬ 
nocrats;  this  computer-induced  revo¬ 
lution  will  be  powered  by  the  creative 
minds  that  work  beri  in  the  climate  of 
individual  diversity,  liberal  education 
and  political  freedom.  A  swift  genera¬ 
tion  later,  the  quick  learners  of  the 
Pacific  Basin  will  follow.  □ 
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Every  message  is  at  the  mercy 
of  its  environment. 


Every  ad  is  affected  by  two  forces: 
the  other  messages  surrounding  it.  and 
the  editorial  environment  it  appears  in. 

This  editorial  and  advertising  rub- 
off,  separately  and  together,  has  the  ability 
to  add  quality,  credibility  and  integrity  to  a 
message.  Or  subtract  from  it. 

Which  is  why  these  times  demand 
TheTimes.  Its  editorial  environment  contrib¬ 


utes  to  even*  message  it  carries.  Elevating  it, 
framing  it.  separating  it  from  the  crowd. 

The  other  messages  sharing  this 
environment  do  the  same.  For  among  them, 
they  represent  the  finest  products  and 
services  in  the  world. 

So  maybe,  after  all  these  years,  - 
McLuhan  tins  right.  The  medium  is  the 
message. 


These  times  demand  TheTimes 
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Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd 


From  Nashville  to . 
San  Jose,  Pace 
Theatrical  sells 
Broadway  shows 
like  bars  of  soap. 

By  DAVID  TULLER 

¥ACATION  sweepstakes  to  Tahi¬ 
ti.  Robert  boulet  at  the  malL 
Ticket  giveaways.  These  are 
hardly  the  techniques  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  Broadway  blockbusters.  But 
Spokane  and  Tulsa  are  a  long  way 
from  Times  Square,  and  when  Pace 
Theatrical  Group  Inc.  takes  such 
touring  productions  as  “South  Pa¬ 
cific,’1  starring  Mr.  Goulet,  on  the 
road,  it  uses  aggressive  marketing 
tactics  —  as  much  as  popular  tunes  — 
to  pack  the  house. 

"Pace  knows  how  to  market  a 
Broadway  touring  show  the  way  it 
needs  to  be  marketed  —  like  a  bar  of 
soap,"  said  Connie  Weinstein,  asso¬ 
ciate  general  manager  with  K/L 
Management  Inc.,  a  general  manager 
for  touring  shows,  including  some  of 
Pace's.  “They  don't  look  at  it  as  art 
for  art's  sake,  but  hard-sell  it  like  a 
consumer  product,  which  may  offend 
some  Broadway  producers." 

However  these  tactics  are  viewed, 
they  have  put  Pace  in  a  position  to 
benefit  from  the  resurgence  under 
way  in  the  Broadway  tour  business.  A 
five-year-old  upstart  in  a  business 
steeped  in  tradition,  Pace  has  become 
the  industry’s  fastest-growing  organi¬ 
zation.  And  it  is  transforming  the 
business  with  its  marketing  and  its 
sponsorship  relationships  with  local 
businesses  and  arts  groups. 

"What  makes  them  unique  is  their 
drive,  their  keen  interest  in  financial 
matters  and  in  every  artistic,  promo¬ 
tion  and  production  aspect  of  a 
show,"  said  Don  Craig,  manager  of 
Pittsburgh’s  Heinz  Hall,  where  many 
touring  shows  play. 

A  privately  owned  company,  Pace 
has  set  itself  apart  by  becoming  both 
producer  and  promoter.  It  runs  sub¬ 
scription  seasons  of  four  to  six  shows 
in  14  cities  nationwide,  more  than  any 
other  promoter.  Its  subscription  base 
has  grown  from  47,900  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  1985- June  1986  season  to  almost 
120,000  now;  in  those  cities,  subscrip¬ 
tions  had  gross  receipts  of  $25.5  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  1966-87  season,  up  from 
$20.6  million  the  previous  year. 

To  assume  greater  control  over 
quality,  it  also  co-produces  up  to  a 
half  dozen  shows  a  year  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  handful  of  other  (miring 
show  producers,  such  as  Marvin 
Krauss  and  Fran  and  Barry  Weissler. 

When  a  show  does  well,  it  is  doubly 
sweet  for  Pace:  It  shares  in  the  prof¬ 
its  as  both  producer  and  promoter.' 
“South  Pacific,"  for  example,  which 
is  scheduled  for  a  38-week  run  in  33 
cities,  cost  $850,000  in  initial  mount¬ 
ing  expenses.  But  it  has  been  grossing 
almost  $500,000  a  week  since  opening 
in  late  August.  Each  week.  Pace,  as  a 
producer,  splits  about  $80,000  in  prof¬ 
its  with  its  co-producers;  when  the 
show  plays  in  a  city  where  Pace  has  a 
subscription  series,  Pace,  as  pro¬ 
moter,  splits  an  average  of  $50,000 
with  local  partners. 

Much  of  Pace's  success  stems 
from  its  marketing  strategies,  which 
consistently  fill  its  houses  and  can 
even  turn  a  marginally  successful 
Broadway  show  like  “The  Tap  Dance 
Kid”  into  a  hit  on  the  road.  Broadway 
shows  rely  heavily  on  reviews,  print 
advertising  and  commercials,  but 
touring  shows  need  more  than  that. 

“When  we  have  a  one- week  run,  we 
can't  promote  the  show  with  quotes 
from  a  review  that  might  not  come 
out  till  Thursday,”  said  Scott  Zeiger, 
Pace's  executive  vice  president 
“Pre-promoting  it  is  the  key.” 

Pace  sponsors  cross-promotions 
with  television  and  radio  stations, 
newspapers,  airlines,  banks,  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  other  local  business¬ 
es,  offering  space  in  the  theater  pro¬ 
grams,  placement  in  advertising, 
even  mentions  on  the  marquee.  When 
“South  Pacific”  played  in  Seattle,  for 
example,  the  marquee  said  the  show 
was  being  presented  by  Seafirst,  a 
local  bank,  and  E.C.L,  a  local  pro* 
moter.  Pace  was  not  mentioned. 

MR.  ZEIGER  contends  that 
Pace  can  take  an  ad  budget  of 
$40,000  and  convert  it  into 
$150,000  worth  of  exposure.  The  open¬ 
ing  of  “My  One  and  Only”  in  Houston 
recently  coincided  with  Macy’s  one- 
year  anniversary  in  the  city.  Macy's 
dressed  mannequins  in  outfits  from 
the  show  suid  touted  an  appearance 
by  Tommy  Tune,  the  show's  star. 
With  the  producers  and  The  Houston 
Post,  Macyls  offered  free  tickets,  lim¬ 
ousine  service  and  a  weekend  hotel 
package  for  anyone  taller  than  the 
six-foot  six-inch  Mr.  Tune. 

Whenever  possible.  Pace  likes  a 
gimmick  to  tie  in  with  a  show’s 
theme.  To  hype  “Joseph  and  the 
Amazing  Technicolor  Drearacoat”  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Pace  and  Embry’s,  a 
local  retailer,  held  a  sweepstakes  for 
a  55,000  mink  coat  When  "Singing  in 
the  Rain"  played  Nashville,  a  local 
television  weatherman  played  a  po¬ 
liceman  in  the  famous  rain  scene. 

Pace's  track  record  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  its  president,  Miles  Wilkin,  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  some  New  York  pro¬ 
ducers  have  labeled  such  promotions 
“tacky."  But,  he  said,  “Pace  does  not 
feel  bound  by  theatrical  tradition.” 

Pace's  tactics  have  earned  it  the 
respect  of  local  arts  organizations, 
which  co-sponsor  Pace's  subscription 
seasons.  The  Louisville  Theatrical 
Association  lost  $150,000  on  “Bar- 
num”  and  "Evita,”  two  big  Broad¬ 
way  hits,  in  1981  and  1982,  but  turned 
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A  rehearsal  for 
‘South  Pacific*  at 
Seattle’s  Para¬ 
mount  Theater, 
left  Below, 
unloading  props 
outside  of  the  the¬ 
ater,  and  promo¬ 
tional  ringer 
put  on  bottles,  for. 
‘Singin’  in  the 
Rain.' 
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a  profit  in  the  1983-1984  season;  its 
fltst  with  Pace. 

"Some  people  might  have  looked 
down  their  noses  at  Pace’s  promo¬ 
tional  techniques,  but  they've  been 
successful,”  said  Brad  Broker,  the 
association’s  head.  “That’s  taught 
me  nothing  is  sacred  when  it  comes  to 
trying  ideas  for  marketing  a  show.” 

||CCORDING  to  the  League  of 
American  Theaters  and  Pro- 
^^Mducers,  touring  shows  grossed 
$224  million  from  September  1986  to 
June  1987,  up  from  $84  million  a  de¬ 
cade  ago-  Broadway  grosses  rose  to 
$209  million  from  $93  million  in  the 
same  period. 

For  theater  devotees  who  never 
make  it  to  Times  Square,  these  shows 
bring  Broadway  home.  Business 
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Backstage,  checking  the  wardrobe 
before  the  performance,  above. 
Fans  gather,  below,  outside  the  the¬ 
ater  on  opening  night. 


boomed  in  the  late  1970's  as  touring 
productions  of  "A  Chorus  Line”  and 
“Annie"  buoyed  receipts.  But  sales 
flattened  in  the  early  1980‘s,  because 
of  the  recession  and  a  paucity  of 
blockbuster  shows.  The  current  suc¬ 
cessful  trend  is  largely  attributable  to 
the  three  companies  of  “Cats,"  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Shubert  Organization, 
that  are  now  louring.  And  tour  pro¬ 
ducers  expect  further  boosts  this  sea¬ 
son  from  ■“Me: and  My  Girt"  and  next 
season  from  “Les  Miserables." 

But  Pace’s  success  has  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  current  strength  of  the 
market.  Most  shows  need  to  tour  for 
at  least  25  to  30  weeks  to  break  even 
and  earn  back  their  initial  mounting 
costs.  And  because  Pace  is  always 
looking  for  shows  to  book,  "you  can 
make  one  phone  call  .to  them  and  get 
a  ’  block-booking  of  20 
weeks  or  so  in  their  cit¬ 
ies,”  said  Mr.  Krauss,  the 
lour  producer.  He  added 
tha:  srcsssr  ir  -ace  cities 
ars  jig.'iiii^ar.Liy  iTigher  ■ 
than  those  in  other  cities. 

Pace  has  had  its  fail¬ 
ures.  It  lost  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  in 
Memphis  and  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  when  it  tried  to  open 
seasons  there  some  years 
ago.  In  Memphis,  Mr.  Wii- 
kin  said,  the  economy  was 
too  depressed  to  support  a 
theatrical  season;  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  the  only  theater 
available  was  not  suitable. 
Tours  of  ‘’Nine"  and  “The 
Real  Thing"  failed  to 
break  even. 

Twenty  years  ago,  most 
road  shows  were  low-bud¬ 
get  ventures  lurching 
from  town  to  town  with 
jerry-built  sets  and  casts 
of  questionable  talent.  Ta¬ 
nk  Times  day.  critics  say,  many 

obc  compare  favorably  to 

uuc  Broadway  shows. 

Broadway  producers 
ithe-  generally  license  touring 

rights  to  one  of  the  six  or 
so  companies  specializing 


P\CE  THEATRICAL  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1982  by  Allen  Becker,  a 
theater  owner  and  promoter  of 
rock  concerts,  and  Mr.  Wilkin,  a  New 
Orleans  theater  manager.  Sensing  an 
opening  in  the  market,  they  spent 
more  than  $1  million  to  launch  suc¬ 
cessful  subscription  seasons  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  Louisville,  Houston  and  San  An¬ 
tonio.  Mr.  Wilkin  said  Pace  turned  a 
profit  after  a  year  and  a  half. 

In  each  of  the  last  several  years, 
Pace  has  added  an  average  of  two  to 
three  subscription  cities.  A  few  other 
companies,  including  the  Shubert  and 
Nederlander  Organizations,  the  two 
leading  New  York  producers,  run 
subscriptions  of  their  own  and  other 
productions  in  several  cities. 

As  a  producer,  Pace  faces  prob¬ 
lems  that  its  Broadway  counterparts 
do  not  —  coping  with  the  logistics  of 
moving  shows  from  city  to  city.  When 
"South  Pacific"  leaves  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  tomorrow  for  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  the  show’s  three  trucks 
will  carry  35  tons  of  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  250  lamps,  70  costumes,  a 
washer  and  dryer,  a  computer,^  sew¬ 
ing  machine  and  a  portable  shower 
stall  for  the  show-stopping  "I’m 
Gonna  Wash  That  Man  Right  Out  Of 
My  Hair"  scene.  The  company  of 
more  than  50;  including  actors,  musi¬ 
cians,  stage  managers,  carpenters, 
wardrobe  people,  *  electricians  and 
Mr.  Goulet's  cat,  Dustin,  will  fly. 

"Transporting  a  show  takes  so 
much  complex  planning  that  it's  like 
coordinating  a- small-scale  invasion,” 
Mr.  Wilkin  said.  But  solving  those 
problems,  he  said,  is  the- only  way  to 
make  money  Way-Off  Broadway.  ■ 
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The  trade  deficit  shrank  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  with  the  value  of  the  nation's 
imports  exceeding  that  of  exports  by 
$14.1  billion,  down  $1.6  billion  from 
August.  The  September  number  was 
at  the  low  end  of  whaj  had  been 
expected  and  financial  markets  were 
pleased,  especially  when  traders  re¬ 
called  that  the  "October  massacre" 
began  with  the  release  of  the  August 
number  on  Oct.  14.  For  September, 
exports  grew  3.8  percent,  with  manu¬ 
factured  goods  posting  a  solid  gain. 
The  import  side  did  improve,  with  a 
drop  of  2.4  percent,  but  most  of  that 
was  attributed  to  declining  oil  im¬ 
ports,  a  situation  that  could  be  tempo¬ 
rary.  The  differential  with  Western 
Europe  narrowed  sharply  .and  there 
was  a  lesser  improvement  with  Ja¬ 
pan.  The  one  area  of  deterioration 
was  with  Canada! 

• 

Eastern  Air  Lines  will  lay  off  3,500 
employees,  about  9  percent  of  its 
work  force.  The 
move  is  the  tight¬ 
est  squeeze  ap¬ 
plied  so  far  by 
Frank  Lorenzo, 
the  chairman  of 
the  Texas  Air 
Corporation, 
which  bought 
Eastern  a  year 
ago.  Eastern  offi¬ 
cials  made  it 
Clear  that  the  Asuctated  Praca 

layoffs  were  not 

the  end  of  cost  cutting.  Analysts  said  1 
that  if  Mr.  Lorenzo  could  not  get 
concessions  from  the  unions,  he 
might  continue  shrinking  the  .airline 
by  selling  more  planes  or  shifting 
assets  to  his  Continental  Airlines. 


U.S.  Balance  of  Trade 

■  U.S.  exports  and  imports,  in  batons 

'of  dollars,  seasonally  adjusted.  1987 
begins  new  series. 
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in  the  business.  Local  promoters  pay 
producers  a  weekly  guarantee  — . 
$190,000  for  “South  Pacific"  —  and 
pay  the  show’s  creators  royalties  av¬ 
eraging  10  to  12  percent  of  the  gross. . 
The  guarantee  covers  operating  ex¬ 
penses,  plus  an  additional  amount  to 
help  cover  initial  costs.  After  the 
guarantee,  royalties  and  the  promot¬ 
ers'  expenses  are  deducted,  the  rest 
of  the  gross  proceeds  is  split,  60^40, 
between  producers  and  promoters. 


A  seesaw  week  for  stocks  ended 
with  the  Dow  Jones  industrial  aver¬ 
age  down  24.04  points,  to  1,935.01. 
Traders  kept  their  eye  on  Washing¬ 
ton,  tracking  the  budget  deficit  talks, 
the  trade  deficit  numbers  and  the 
sometimes-conflicting  policy  pro¬ 
nouncements  on  the  dollar.  Concerns 
about  the  'dollar’s  continuing  slide  to 
postwar  lows  produced  a  59-point  loss 
in  the  Dow  on  Monday  but  Thursday's 
trade  numbers  produced  a  61-point 
rally.  The  credit  markets  were  rela¬ 
tively  stable  although  short-term  in¬ 
terest  rates  picked  up  a  bit.  Gold 
prices  hovered  above  $460. 

A  return  to  normalcy jremained  elu¬ 
sive  for  Wall  Street  The  Big  Board 
managed,  starting  Wednesdjf;  to  get 
back  to  standard  hpur$  of  9:30  A>Lto' 
4  P.M.rbrfTirhad  tffdeai  witha-tfiree— 
day  walkout  by  1,000  employees.  The  ' 
strikers  went  back  to  work  Friday 
but  the  issues  remained  unresolved. 

■ 

The  Southland  buyout  was  put  on 
hold  because  of  the  inhospitable  envi¬ 
ronment  for  junk  bonds  since  the 
market  collapse.  The  plan  had  been  to 
sell  $1.5  billion  of  high-yield  debt  to 
complete  the  $4  J9  billion  buyout  by  the 
Thompson  family,  which  founded  the 
company  known  for  Its  7-Eleven 
stores.  Southland  shares  plunged 
$16.25,  to  $51.50,  the  day  the  postpone¬ 
ment  was  announced.  Arbitragers 
faced  big  losses  on  the  estimated  7 
million  shares  they  held. 

Shareholders  in  two  other  buyout  . 
situations  —  CNW  and  Seaman  Fur-  . 
niture  —  were  asked  to  take  junk 
bonds  as  part  payment  so  that  those 
deals  could  be  completed. 

• 

Wholesale  prices  fell  in  October, 
the  first  monthly  drop  since  July  1986. 
The  drop  of  two-tenths  of  1  percent 
came  almost  entirely  from  declines 
in  food  and  energy  prices.  For  the 
first  ten  months  of  the  year,  whole- 
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sale  prices  advanced  at  an  annuatate 
of  3  percent-  . 

Retail  sales  dropped  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  last  month,  mainly  because 
of  a  3J  percent  drop  in  auto  sales.  If 
the  auto  data  is  taken  put,  the  October 
figure  would  have  shown  a  rise  of 
three-tenths  of  ,1  percent  The  weak¬ 
ness  in  car  sales  apparently  carried 
into  November.  For  its  first  10  days, 
sales  were  down  10.1  percent  from 
1  die  1986  period.  But  truck  sales 
soared  29.5  percent,  putting  overall 
volume  ahead  by  2.3  percent 
1  • 

Porsche  is  suffering  from  the  stock 
market  plunge.  The  West  German 
maker  of  expensive  sport  cars  said  it 
would  be  cutting  production  because 
American  buyers  of  luxury  goods  had 
become  more  cautious  about  their 
.  spending.  The  company  had  hoped  to 
turn  out  48,000  cars  in  the  current 
production  year,  but  will  now  trim 
back  to  something  like  40,000. 

Worlds  of  Wonder  needs  capital 
and  said.it  would  explore  refinancing 
alternatives,  including  a  merger-  The 
two-year-old  toy  company  had  been  a 
high  flier  with  Teddy  Ruxpki,  a  $70 
talking  bear,  and  Lazer  Tag.  But  the 
toy  market  turned  soft  this  year,  and 
the  California-based  company  said  it 
lost  $43  million  in  the  latest  quarter, 
op  revenues  of  $49.7.raiIlion.  Its  share 
1  africi;,  which  hfc$29in  Jupe  1986,  went 
Jasl  week. 

• 

Shearson  Lehman  lost  $70  million, 
after  taxes,  in  October  with  much  of 
that  related  to  its  role  in  the  under¬ 
writing  of  the  huge  British  Petroleum 
offering.  First  Boston  said  it  had  a  net 
loss  for  die  month  but  would  not 
reveal  the  size.  First  Boston  also  told 
employees  that  they  “will  be  hearing 
a  lot  more  about  expense  control.” 

• 

Copper  prices  surged  as  supplies 
fell  to  their  lowest  point  since  the 
mid-1970's.  Producers  had  cut  capaci¬ 
ty  sharply  during  price  slumps  in  the 
early  1980’s;  production  this  year  has 
fallen  I  percent  while  consumption 
rose  8  percent  Last  week,  Asarco 
raised  prices  twice  in  one  day,  to  $1.10 
a  pound,  up  7  cents.  Copper’s  peak 
price  was  set  in  1974  at  $1.74. 

• 

Miscellanea.  The  semiconductor  in¬ 
dustry’s  leading  indicator  remained 
favorable.  The  book-to-bill  ratio  in 
October  stood  at  1.06,  meaning  that 
$106  worth  of  product  was  ordered  for 
every  $100  shipped  . 

'  STEVE  DODSON. 


The  New  York  Stock  .Exchange 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 

WEEK  ENDED  NOVEMBER  13,1987  ‘ 

(Consolidated) 

Company  Sates  Last  NafClMfi 

NtoMP -  19,337,800  13%  ■  +  % 

AT&T -  10,397,700  29% 

QwB^  11*355,10*  46  -  % 

BftPt -  9,766,800  16% 

Houlnd -  9,363,800  30%  -  % 

Co«*  Ed -  9,259,700  43%  -  % 

Avon -  9,227,400  24%  -  % 

IBM - -  8,723,800  121%  +  2% 

EKodk -  7,916,300  49%  -  1% 

A  Exp -  7,360,600  25 

Exxon -  6,636500  40%  -  % 

Unisys -  6,453,400  32%  +  % 

Glaxon -  6,038,100  19  +  % 

Chrys - 6*12,900  24%  -  % 

OccPet - 5^12^00  26%  +  % 


Standard  ft  Poor's 

400 Indust  285.9  270.3 
20  Tramp  —  194.5  1835 

40  mas - 109.3  105.3 

40  Financial  .  23.6'  225 
500  Stocks  _  250.4  237,6 

Dow  Jones-  -  ■ 

SOlndust — 1983.9  18455 
20  Tramp  —  760.2.  7243 

15  UtHs  -  187:0  178.2 

65  Comb - 7345  689.8 


281.1  -455 

188.0  -€54 

1055  .-350 
23.0  -0.66 
245.6  -5.43 


1935.0  -24.04 
7455  -23-29 
181.9  —6.10 
716.7  -14.76 


The  American  Stock  Exchange 

MOST  ACTIVESTOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  NOV.  13, 1987 
(Consolidated)  - 


MARKET  DIARY  Last 

Week 

Advances  - — _ 520 

Bedims - „ - —1,135 

Total  Issues - 2,175 

New  Highs _ 7 

New  Lows _ i _ 147 


Ptbv. 
Week 
•  1,149 
873 
2,193 
4 

136 


Company' 

BAT™ 
NY  Hines 

EcflBsy  . 
TexAir_ 
LorTei  _ 
Wangs. 

WDigitl _ 

Amdahl  _ 
Conqst_ 
AJza - 


S**®*  Last  Nat  ding 

-  2,760500  715-16  +5-16 

-  1,780,400  29%  -  % 

-  1,710500  19%  +2 

-  1,554,700  13  -% 

-  1.283500  8%  -  % 

-1JI10J300  .11%  -  % 

-  959500  ig%  _i% 

-  930,100  29%  -  % 

-  791,700  .3  -  +% 

-  777500  25%  +  % 


VOLUME  urn  Year 

(4  P.M.  New  YomOasa)  -  WBafc_.  ToDate 

tomMi-U-  i 

S«w  Pec  1886-  737,009,146  31507,483538 

WEEK’S  MARKET  AVERAGES 

■  •  -  NsS  * ' 

_  Wflh  LOW  Last  Change ■ 


..1865  158.6  ,7635 
-119.4  114.8.  117 


MARKET  WARY  u* 

-Week, 

Advances  :  -  jgp 

DdCBoed  ^ _ 520 

Unchanged  - - L-.150 

Total  Issues  __ - 1,030- 

NiwHtahs _ :  3 

New  Lows,  ■ 


VOLUME 


'fever  a  dull  moment,  even  in  winter 
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By  WALTER  FRANKL 
}U  MAY  CONTINUE  with,:, 
rntings  of  spring-flowering,  bcibs. 

tHigbout  Israel  until'  the -end  of: 
smooth--  . 

Bulbs  are  beloved  fottbdr  bean->' 
whether  the  -  delicate  sriila,-  the  - 
grant  hyacinth,  theflamboyant; 
i,  the  stately  %  or  the  colourful..  ■ 
ip.  The  better  we  become  ac- 
ainted  with  bulbs,  -the-  more  we 
irvel  at  their  variety  and  the  more 
:  appreciate  the  ease  with  which 
jy  can  be  used  to  dreate  satisfying :  ■ 
rden  colour  .schemes.  .  . 

Ibe  first  rule  forTdndscaping  with 
pbs  is  to  plant  the  same  type  to- 
ther,  preferably  iti  dumps  ofl2or " 
jre,  for  unifbnniljrof  fohagd,  tex- 
re  and  colour,  as  Well  as  for  easy 
iinteD8nce-  A'void  poUca  dotting 
:  garden  with  bufibs..  Also  resist  ■ 
in  gin  g  the;  balbs?  .into  soldier- 
aight  lines,  . since”  bulbs  always 
>k  best  when  closely  massed.  No 
e  has  yet  compfained  of  too  many 
ractive  bulbs  in  bloom.. 

[n  our  last -column  we  provided 
u  with  all  you  need  to  know  when ' 
luting  bubls.  arid  today  we  contm-  - . . 
with  the  history  of  th&hyatinth,  ; 
ach  is  especially  timely  asthe  mu-  c 
apality  gardeners  of  Jerusalem  c 
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Bartering  surplus  plants. 


So  wbetber-you  wish  to  grow,  hya¬ 
cinths  indoors  on  windowsiHs.  or 
outdoors  in  flower  beds  or  flower 


i  just  now  setting  out  tens  of  thou-  ~ .  pots  -  now  is  the  time  to  start, 
ids  of  hyacinth  bulbs,'  presented 


the  Dutch  Committee  of  the 
lends  of  Israel.  By  the  spring  ev- 
1  visitor  to  Jerusalem  will  be  able ; 
^Inure  the  symbols  of  Holland. 
7  Israel  appearing  in  the  public 
rdens,  in  colours  of  blue;  white'1 
d  red. 

Ahyadunth  with  pale  blue,  beil- 
iped  florets  on  a  slender  stem 
yadnthus  orientalis  -  ydkinton 
•■In  Hebrew)’,  grows  wild  in  ;£sra- 
Syria,  Lebanon ,  Turkey  and  -the ; 
Ikans.  This  wild  flower  is  the  ah- 
tor  of  the  large,  flamboyant  bya- 
ths  cultivated  so  widely  today, 
eek  poets  of  ancient  times.in-7 
ding  Sappho  and  Homer,  men-, 
ned  the  hyacinth'  as  a  flower  that 
toms  in  the  meadows  of  the 
nmtains,  mid  it  was  from: these 
ne  mountains  that  the  first  hya- 
:th  bulbs,  destined  for  European 
rdens,  arrived  in  Itply  intbe  mid- 
ih  century.  Around  1565,:  the , 
itch  began  to  grdw  ihero'arKfhave 


“MRS--  COHEN!"  I  called  out  to 
my  neighbour,  “I’ve  got  some  nice 
seedlings' of  laurels  for  you.  I  didn't 
plant  them:-  Maybe  the  were 
brought  by.  the  -  rain,  wind,  or  by. 
birds;  or'iants." 

“No,  thank  you,"  she  replied.  *‘I 
have  enough  evergreen  rinrubs  in  my 
garden,  but  if  you  could  give,  me 
-  cuttings  of  your  white  geraniums  1 
would  appreciate  it!"  :„s 
.  This. was  the  beginning  of  our  gar¬ 
dening  dub  which  numbers  about  40 
members  today  and  has  convened 
Vweeldy  for  the  last  eight  years.  Peo¬ 
ple  bnng  their  snxphis  seeds,  bulbs, 
plants,  ‘  cuttings  and  cactus  side- 
sprouts  for  exchanging.  This  biuter- 
mg  bnsmess .  has  brought  together 
people  of -dSfferent  ages  and  back¬ 
grounds.  Discussions  and  lectures, 
sometimes  illustrated  by  coloured 
slides,  has  formed  them  into  a  mutu¬ 


al  century..  Around  1565,?  the  ,  aDy  friendly  society.  Strengthened  ing  their 
itch  began  to  grow  them  and  haye  .  by  a  cnp  of  coffee  and  cake,  you  can  in  the  s 
heso  ever  since,  There  is  a  theory,.;;  ask  questions  and  learn  what  and  nitrogen, 
it  hyacinths  might been  ?  how  to  plant,  fertilize,  how  to  fight 
mght  to  France  by,  returning  fra-  .  plant  diseases  mid  much  more.  Tty  IN  LATI 
fcrs  and  found  congenial  .coudi- . .  -forming  a  similar  society  of  amateur  come  dor 
ns  in  southern  France.  Soon  hya-  gardeners  in  your  vicinity.  More  den  tools 
lths  conquered  the- European  -.such  groups  wifi  bring  people  closer  ■  that  time 
minentandaclrieyed, phenomenai;^ "and  more  Giving  beauty  to  our  stored  in 
pularity  in  the court ;qf  France  -  country.  season.  I 

len  Madame  Pompadour  lmided  --  lawn-moi 

tir  form,  colour  Md^ragtanpei^;  DON'T.  MBS  the  last  opportunity  annual  m 


before  winter  for  sowing  sweet  peas 
(Lathyrus  oidoratus,  qfuna  rehanii  or 
-topah  reham  in  Hebrew).  You  can 
buy  seed.packages  of  the  “queen  of 
annuals"  at  any  nursery  or  seed 
shop  and  place  them  near  a  fence, 
pergola  or  other  climbing  facilities 
in  a  two-centimetre  deep  trench  of 
well-cultivated  garden  soil,  enriched 
with  additions :  of  superphosphate. 
Sweet  peas  flower  in  spring  in  white, 
pink,  red,  purple,  blue  and  mixed 
colours.  They  are  very  fragrant  and 
can  reach  a  height  of  two-and-a-half 
metres. 

As  with  all  plants  of  the  pea  (legu- 
nrinosae)  family,  sweet  peas  have 
nodules  on  their  roots  containing 
bacteria  which  are  able,  to  utilize 
atmospheric  nitrogen.  Members  of 
the  family  are  therefore  invaluable 
for  improving  nitrogen-deficient 
soils.  Flowers  should  be  picked  daily 
to  prolong  the  flowering  season,  but 
if  hot  weather  comes  the  stems  grow 
shorter  and  the  vines  eventually  turn 
yellow.  At  this  stage  it  is  best  to 
discard  tile  plants,  without  remov¬ 
ing  their  roots  which  should  remain 
in  the  soil  for  their  richness  in 


IN  LATE  FALL,  when  lawns  be¬ 
come  dormant  until  sprintgime,  gar¬ 
den  took  which  are  not  used  during 
that  time  should  be  cleaned  and 
stored  in  a  dry  place  ready  for  next 
season.  Power  equipment  such  as 
lawn-mowers  especially  deserves 
annual  maintenance  along  with  oth¬ 


er  garden  tools.  Besides  cleaning  up 
the  machines,  gasoline  and  oil 
should  be  drained,  air  filters  cleaned 
and  spark  plugs  replaced.  Dried  soil 
on  hand  tools  should  be  removed 
[  with  a  paint  scraper  or  wire  brush. 

Steel  wool  quickly  removes  any  sur 
i  face  rust. 

.  Yearly  sharpening  is  likewise  very 
important.  A  sharp  tool  operates  far 
.  more  easily  and  efficiently.  Take 
your  saws,  lawn-mower  blades 
pruning  shears,  hoes,  hedge  dith 
pers,  lawn-edge  cutters  to  an  expert 
enced  sdssore  grinder  at  least  L 
month  before  you  anticipate  using 
them  again.  A  good  method  of 
keeping  tools  separate  from  your 
neighbur's  tools  and  eliminating  any 
question  of  ownership  is  to  mark 
them  with  paint. 

Fall  is  also  the  time  to  take  care  of 
your  garden  hose.  A  thoroughly 
drained  hose  hung  neatly  in  a  warm, 
protected  place  will  certainly  outlast 
an  icy,  stiff  hose  exposed  to  winter 
cold.  Whatever  the  season,  straight¬ 
en  out  sharp  kinks  in  hose.  Don’t 
leave  the  hose  out  in  the  sun  when 
not  in  use.  Don’t  leave  hose  in  the 
drive  where  it  will  be  run  over  by 
cars.  Repair  all  leaks  as  soon  as* 
possible  to  prevent  further  damage. 

A  good  mechanic  cares  for  his 
took  daily  and  so  should  a  good 
gardener  -  especially  at  season’s 
end. 

IT  IS  HIGHLY  advisable  to  plant 
-  perennials  as  a  background  to 
spring-flowering  bulbs.  They  will 
come  into  bloom  when  the  bulb- 
flowers  are  fading.  People  often  ask 
me  for  perennials  when  I  plan  their 
gardens  as  they  are  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  are  easy  to  care 
for.  This  is  not  so.  You  must  work 
with  perennials  no  less  than  with 
annuals  for  best  results.  They  must 
be  kept  free  of  weeds  and  disease; 
they  must  be  thinned  out  after  one 
or  two  seasons,  and  they  must  be  fed 
periodically  and  watered  as  one 
would  water  annuals  in  rainless  peri¬ 
ods.  So  you  most  not  assume  that  a 
perennial  border  will  be  mainte¬ 
nance-free  simply  because  it  does 
not  require  annual  replanting. 

Gardeners  who  work  with  peren¬ 
nials  understand  that  their  great  ad¬ 
vantage  is  not  their  durability,  but 
the  extraordinary  range  of  colour, 
height,  texture  and  blooming  times 
that  they  offer.  There  is  no  class  of 
plants  which  can  touch  them  in  this 
respect,  and  dedicataed  gardeners  can 
produce  lovely  results  with  a  modest 
investment.  Ask  your  nurseryman 
for  perennials  which  will  bloom  in 
late  spring  and  summer. 


Ivan  the  Terrible  strikes  again 


LONDON  (Reuter)  -  Ivan  Lendl 
experienced  little  difficulty  in  beat¬ 
ing  Sweden's  Anders  Jarryd  6-3.  6- 
2, 7-5  to  take  the  title  in  the  Benson 
and  Hedges  indoor  tournament 
at  Wembley  yesterday 

This  victory  gave  Lendl  his  sev¬ 
enth  title  of  tire  year,  including  the 
French  and  U.S.  Open  champion¬ 
ships,  and  his  69th  victory  in  76  sin¬ 
gles  matches.  In  terms  of  filthy  lucre 
rather  than  glory,  his  tennis  since 
January  1  has  earned  him  5993,656 
in  prize  money  -  only  46,344  short  of 
a  cool  million  dollars,  not  counting 
his  income  from  endorsements 
and  exhibitions. 

Wimbledon  champion  Pat  Cash 
(twice),  Swedish  trio  Stefan  Edberg, 
Joaltim  Nystrom  and  Peter  Lund- 
grcn,  American  David  Pate  and 
Czechoslovak  Mi!  os  lav  Mecir  are 
the  only  people  who  beat  Lendl  in 
any  match  in  1987.  Jarryd' never 
looked  capable  at  Wembley  of 
joining  that  elite  club. 

Having  removed  his  old  nemesis, 
Henri  Leconte,  in  the  semi-finals, 
Lendl  was  supremely  confident, 
producing  the  type  of  tennis  more 


POWER.— Ivan  Lendl  blasts  An¬ 
ders  Jarryd  off  the  court  at 
Wembley.  Reuter. 

easily  plotted  on  graph  paper. 

He  yielded  a  mere  nine  points  on 
serve  -  including  two  double  faults  - 
in  the  first  two  sets,  and  held  break 


points  on  all  but  two  of  Janyd's 
service  games. 

The  third  set  followed  a  similar 
path  until  the  eighth  game,  when, 
trailing  4-3.  Lendl  had  to  stave  off 
three  break  points  before  holding 
serve  with  the  aid  of  two  thudding 
aces  which  raised  his  match  tally  to 
nine. 

hi  Cadh  was  fined  $1,600  far  swearing  dnr- 
kg  fee  fa nuunem.  The  Australian  fart  fab 
tanper  over  a  disputed  fat  call  as  be  weal 
dowo  la  Jarryd  in  the  quarter-finals.  Henri 
Leconte  was  fined  S5M  far  smashing  Ms  racket 
*■  tb*  court  daring  hb  quarter -final  «phK> 
Amos  Mansdorf. 

In  ftankfart.  West  Germany,  American 
Tfan  Mayotte  enhanced  hbriahn  to  a  plan  in 
next  mouth's  right-mu  Masters  when  he 
strode  to  a  comfortable  victory  to  yestrday's 
™Utan  Grand  Pru  louranmt  final. 

Mayotte,  who  beat  Ecuador's  Andrea  Gomez 
Mi  M.  mast  new  tape  he  has  ffaq*  enough  for 
a  berth  to  the  Masters  because  be  does  not 
intend  to  play  bi  tbe  rematoing  qualify  In* 
events.  The  Masters  starts  to  New  York  on 
December  2. 

At  the  Sao  Paata  Grand  Pri*  to  Brad,  local 
player  Lab  Maitar  and  Jbdme  Yzaga  of  Peru 
advanced  to  the  final  of  the  $104,906  tourna¬ 
ment. 

Matter,  the  fourth  seed,  deposed  of  unsecd- 
«d  American  Dan  Cassidy  6-2,  6-1  to  57  min- 
rtes,  wfafie  Yzaga  gave  second-seed  Jay  Berger 
of  the  United  States  a  tenab  lesson,  wfamtae  6- 
2.  6-1  in  46  minutes. 


Amos  flies  to  Johannesburg 


BY  JACK  LEON 
Post  Sports  Reporter 
TEL  A  VTV.  -  Notwithstanding  pro¬ 
tests  from  the  Israel  Foreign  Minis¬ 
try,  Israeli  tennis  champion  Amos 
Mansdorf  left  London  for  Johannes¬ 
burg  on  Saturday,  to  defend  his  sin¬ 
gles  title  at  this  week's  5375,000 
South  African  Open  there. 

The  appeal  from  the  Ministry  to 
Mansdorf  not  to  go  to  South  Africa 
was  read  out  to  Amos  in  London 
by  his  father  Ya’aoov  over  the  tele¬ 
phone,  Mansdorf  senior  told  me  last 
night.  "Amos  listened  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  letter,  but  made  no  com¬ 
ment,”  Ya’akov  Mansdorf  said. 

The  Foreign  Ministry  fears  that 
the  appearance  of  Mansdsorf  at  the 
Super  Series  Nabisco  Grand  Prix 
tournament  would  put  the  spotlight 
on  Israel-South  Africa  relations, 
causing  Israel  diplomatic  damage 
both  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

Mansdorf  -  who  started  last  week 


BRITISH  SOCCER 


ranked  I9tb  in  the  world  -  has  really 
entered  the  elite  on  the  pro-tennis 
circuit  by  being  named  as  “Nabisco 
Grand  Prix  Player  of  the  Month”  for 
October.  The  announcement  of  his 
award,  complete  with  photo,  is 
prominently  displayed  in  the  latest 
issue  of  Internationa]  Tennis  Weekly 
official  newspaper  of  the  ATP. 

Amos’  achievements  of  winning 
the  ITC  RikJis  Classic  here  and  then 
finishing  in  the  following  week  as 
runner-up  in  the  Vienna  Grand  Prix 
have  made  him-  the  recipient  of 
the  monthly  Holiday  Inn  “You’re  a 
Winner"  award  for  October.  Mans¬ 
dorf  will  receive  a  SI  ,000  gift  certifi¬ 
cate  to  be  used  at  any  Holiday  Inns 
around  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  Israeli  No.  2  Gilad 
Bloom  over  the  weekend  reached 
the  men's  doubles  final  with  his  - 
Spanish  Davis  Cup  partner  Javier 
Sanchez  in  the  5105,000  Sao  Paulo 
Open.  Immediately  prior  to  going  to 
Brazil,  Bloom  and  Shahar  Perlcis 


won  the  doubles  crown  at  the  Ramat 
Hasharon  Grand  Prix. 

The  Jaffa  leg  at  the  Franfcri  end  PfuBips 
drarila  gel  under  way  today  ai  10  a.m.  at  the 
Israel  Triads  Centre  coart  there. 

DAVIS  CUP 

Israel  to  play 
in  Palermo 

By  JACK  LEON 

TEL  AVIV  —  brad’s  first-round 
World  Group  Davis  Cup  tie  against 
Italy  will  take  place  outdoors  in  Pa¬ 
lermo,  Sicily,  from  February  5  to  7, 
the  Italian  Tennis  Association  in¬ 
formed  its  braeli  opposite  number 
last  night.  The  match  will  be  played 
on  red  .clay  courts. 

Prior  to  the  match,  the  Israeli  Da¬ 
vis  Cup  team  will  undergo  10  days  of 
acclimatization  training  on  indooor 
red  clay  courts  in  Austria. 


Liverpool  and  United  draw 


-  ■  fljl  |J 
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consistency  is  the  rule 


IE  OF  the  questions  I  hear  most  - 
sn  is  when  to  start  training  a  dog,- : 
joy  people  start  at'abont  six,  bat 
x  I  bold  to  the  idea  that‘  the 
ining  of  a  dog  is  basicailya.  matter 
non-traumatic  education!  prefer.', 
start  with  the  young  poppy.  ' 
n  general,  my  doj$  know  an  the 
ags  I  want  themto  -knpir  bdfore 

l*e!  I  am  referringspex^^y  to ; 
iple  things  that  every  dbg?shoald  ^ 
3w  for  your  comfort 'and  for.  its’ 
n  safety.  This  iiidudes  walkiug’ 
iperiy  on  a  leash,  sitting and  fying 
wn  on  command  Md'c6ining_at 
x  when  called.  I^er.  yoo  may 
tch  all  sorts  of  things  if  .  you  wish.':  -s 
House  training  is  oneoftbe  first ' 
ps,  as  is  wearing  a^ajlbr  and  -, 
i5h.  If  you  don’t  lera  smaR  puppy  -.= 
U  and  strain  at  tiaeJeash  anddrag-? 
u  around  when  itiwalks  you? won't ' 
.ve  a  bad  habit  fo  correct  lat^on,.? 
id  your  dog  xnay.  never  iieed-5  slip' ' 
•liar  for  training. 

HE  SECRET  bfliCBi^TiaiiliQEi^its: 
iticipating  the  dogY-ifeed  Jq.'-je*  »- 
jve  itself.  Almost  eveiy  puj^y^w^t  ? 
ant  to  go  out  immediately  after?" 
■airing  from  a  nap,  shortly  after  bafe  ?? 
ig  and  at  tbe-encf  of  a  play  session."?  ' 
you  manage  to  antidpatethis and 


?  Furs  Jins  and 
feathers 

£ byCKvoraBen  Shaul 


to  prase  thepuppy  when  it  relieves 
•  itself  in  die  proper  [dace,  you  will 
y  bmte  a  dog  fliat  learns  quickly  and 
there  wifl  be.  few  Occasions  for 


■y:- )  Remember, do  not,  under  any  dr- 
cumstances,  use  the  deplorable 
-method  ofrtibhmg  the  puppy’s  nose 
.:-mjhe  puddfe  it  made.  Not  should 

•  you  shoot  af  it-  And  of  course,  nev- 
Ori  never  .strike  iL  An  this  simply 

^'firghtens  the  puppy  and  makes  it 
/  bartfej'  for  it  ;to  learn .  .' 

i  ^>eak  firmly  to  die  puppy  when  it 
,^tiakEs  a  mistake,  aha  take  it  out  at 
Ifyou  didn’t  see  the  accident, 
ignore  it  and  be  more  alert  next 
!?,tn^  Usually,  a  .  puppy  will  start  to 
.  janff  about  in  prepiaratfon ,  and  yon 
.veaq  ^et-  at  putade  in  time. 

don’t  remember  their 
-  and' scolding  over 

an  hour  or  so  ago 

•  confusion.  Bear 'in 
^msi^afeii^puppy  grows  older, 

it  more  control  over  its 
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bodily  functions.  While  it  is  small,  it 
cannot  wait  very  long  when  the  urge 
is  there. 

Sometimes  a  puppy  is  slow  in  get¬ 
ting  the  idea  that  it  has  been  taken 
out  so  that  it  can  relieve  itself.  If  so, 
you  can  put  the  droppings  that  were 
made  in  the  wrong  place  in  a  plastic 
bag  and  deposit  them  just  where  you 
want  the  dog  to  make  its  toilet.  The 
smell  of  its  own  droppings  will  usu¬ 
ally  get  the  message  across. 

It's  a  good  idea  anyway  to  carry  a 
supply  of  small  plastic  bags.  If  you 
invert  one  over  the  band  it  is  easy  to 
remove  any -droppings  and  deposit 
them  in  a  waste  container  rather 
than  leaving  diem  to  befoul  the  side¬ 
walks  and  lawns  of  your  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Even  if  the  (fog  has  a  fenced 
garden,  you  will  want  to  keep  it 
dean. 

IF  THE  PUPPY  tugs  at  the  leash, 
pull  it  back  so  that  it  is  walking  by 
you  and  give  the  command  “heel.” 
Most  puppies  learn  this  very  quickly 
after  a  few  times.  If  the  dog  is  al¬ 
ready  big,  then  use  a  slip-chain  col¬ 
lar.  Give  the  command  “Heel”  and 
a  sharp  jerk  on  the  leash  that  brings 
the  dog  back  to  the  proper  position. 

In  giving  this,  or  any  lesson,  be 
patient,  but  above  all,  be  consistent. 
No  dog  will  learn  anything  but  bad 
habits  from  being  allowed  to  pull 
and  strain  at  ;the  collar  at  one  time 
and  being  corrected  for  it  at 
another. 

This  also  goes  for  general  behav¬ 
iour  in  the  house.  If  rough-and- tum¬ 
ble  play  is  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
house,,  then  see  to  it  that  all  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  abide  by  the  rules. 
The  same  applies  to  getting  on  furni¬ 
ture  and  such  acts.  Either  you  allow 
it  or  you  don’t. 

Remember  that  a  small  puppy  will 
perhaps  play  in  the  living  room  and 
it  will  seem  all  right.  But  if  it  is  a 
large  breed,  it  will  soon  be  big,  and 
roughing  it  up  in  the  house  won’t  be 


nearly  so  desirable.  It  is  easier  to 
stop  bad  or  unwanted  behaviour  be¬ 
fore  it  becomes  a  habit. 

Many  puppies  tend  to  bite  when 
playing.  This  is  natural,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  encouraged.  When  a  puppy 
bites,  grasp  its  muzzle  firmly  and  say 
"No."  They  will  usually  abandon 
this  habit  if  you  are  consistent. 

It  is  especially  important  when  the 
puppy  plays  with  children,  since 
both  sides  of  the  fracas  tend  to  get 
somewhat  out  of  control  and  should 
be  watched,  so  that  neither  the  child 
nor  the  puppy  gets  hurt. 

IF  YOU  ARE  teaching  the  dog  to 
walk  properly  on  a  leash,  or  any¬ 
thing  el>e,  keep  the  lesson  short. 
Two  5-  to  10-minute  sessions  in  a 
day  are  far  better  than  one  session 
of  half  in  hour. 

As  ycu  and  the  puppy  progress, 
you  will  want  to  review  the  things  it 
already  knows  at  the  beginning  of 
each  mining  period.  Fof  instance, 
when  it  already  knows  to  walk  at 
heel  anc  you  move  on  to  teach  it  to 
sit  on  command,  you  will  always 
start  out  with  walking  at  heel  first. 
This  helps  the  dog  to  concentrate  on 
the  new  lesson. 

It  is  also  important  at  this  age  to 
get  the  puppy  acquainted  with  any 
other  animals  in  the  house.  If  it  is 
prevented  from  harassing  the  cat, 
for  instance,  from  the  start,  there 
will  never  be  any  problem  about 
this. 

The  same  goes  for  another  dog; 
but  here,  the  older  dog  usually  sets 
the  rules  and  some  of  them  really 
enjoy  playing  with  the  puppy. 

I  have  kept  dogs  and  cats  and 
parrots  and  monkeys,  and  once  even 
a  pet  hedgehog,  in  the  house  with  no 
trouble  between  them.  This  is  also 
the  rime  to  make  a  firm  rule  -  no 
cat,  anywhere,  is  to  be  chased.  Do 
not  allow  it  —  keep  the  pup  on  leash. 

Again,  consistency  is  the  rule. 
Decide  what  you  will  allow,  and  then 
stick  to  it. 


LONDON  (Reuter).  -  Liverpool  re¬ 
mained  the  only  unbeaten  team  in 
the  English  First  Division  after  they 
drew  1-1  with  Manchester  United  in 
a  pulsating  match  at  Old  Trafford 
yesterday. 

Former  league  champions  Liver¬ 
pool  stayed  second  behind  Arsenal, 
but  dosed  the  gap  to  two  points  - 
and  they  have  two  games  in  hand 
over  the  London  club. 


pressure  while  the  early  exchanges 
were  played  at  a  torrid  pace,  seized 
the  lead  against  the  run  of  play  after 
21  minutes. 

Liverpool's  Scottish  captain  Alan 
Hansen  put  midfielder  Steve  McMa- 
h on, through  on  the  right  from  where 
he  hooked  a  superb  cross  into  the 
box  for  striker  John  Aldridge  to 
score  with  a  beautifully-taken  head¬ 
er. 


Liverpool,  having  survived  testing  United  struck  back  four  minutes 


NBA 

NEW  YORK  (AP)  -  Patrick  Ew¬ 
ing’s  baseline  jumper  bounced  on 
the  rim  four  times  and  fell  through 
the  basket  with  21  seconds  left,  giv¬ 
ing  the  New  York  Knicks  their  first 
NBA  victory  of  the  season,  93-89 
over  the  Milwaukee  Bucks. 

Ewing  had  27  points  to  lead  the 
Knicks  to  their  first  victory  under 
new  coach  Rick  Pitino. 

Kenny  Walker  added  14  points 
for  the  Knicks,  while  Sidney  Green 
had  13  points  and  12  rebounds.  Ter¬ 
ry  Cummings  paced  Milwaukee  with 
2S  points. 

Other  NBA  imta  oa  Saturday:  Detroit  128, 
Cleveland  1L3;  Atlanta  104,  Phataripbta  83; 
Indiana  HI,  Chicago  HO;  Houston  101,  Utah 
93;  Dallas  127,  Portland  116;  LA  Lakers  118, 
Golden  State  110;  Phoenix  124,  San  Antonio 
113;  and  Denver  130,  Sacramento  109. 

COLLEGE  FOOTBALL  -  The  Associated 
Press  lop  twenty’s  results;  No.  1  Oklahoma  (10- 
6-0)  beat  Mlasoari  17-13;  No.  3  Miami,  Fto.  (8- 
0-0)  beat  Virginia  Tech.  27-13;  No.  4  Florida 
State  beat  Forman  41-10;  No.  5  UCLA 

<9-I-0)  beat  Washington  47-14;  No.  6  Syracuse 
(10-04)  beat  Boston  College  4S-I7;  No.  7  Notre 
Dame  (8-14)  beat  No.  II  Alabama  374;  No.  8 
Georgia  (7-34)  fast  to  No.  12  Auburn  27-11; 
No.  9  Ocmsoa  (9-14)  beat  Maryland  45-16; 
No-10  Loahtona  State  (8-M)  beat  Mississippi 
Stale  34-14;  NObll  Alabama  (7-34)  lost  to  No.  7 

Notre  Dome  374;  No.  12  Auburn  (8-1-1)  beat 
No.  8  Georgia  27-11;  No.13  Michigan  State  (7- 
2-1)  beat  No.  16  Indiana  27-3;  No.  14  Sooth 
CaroHna  (7-24)  beat  Wake  Forest  304;  No.  15 
Prim  State  (7-34)  lost  to  Pittsburgh  104; 
No.16  Indiana  (7-34)  fast  to  No.  13  Michigan 
state  27-3;  No.  1 7  Oklahoma  state  (8-24)  beat 
Kansas  49-17;  No.  18  Tennessee  (7-2-1)  beat 
Mississippi  55-13;  No.  19  Texas  A&M  (7-24) 
beat  No.  20  Arkansas  144. 


AUSTRALIAN  GRAND  PRIX  -  Gerhard 
Berger  of  Austria  overcame  a  virus  to  lead  from 
(he  first  lap  to  tab  Ferrari  and  win  yesterday"* 
Australian  Grand  Prix  through  the  streets  o t 
Adelaide. 


NHL^  Offers  6,  Bines  5:  Cbnaifiens  3,  Btackhawks 
tk  Capitals  4,  North  Stars  1:  binders  7,  Jets  3s 
Ktogs  8,  Nonfiques  7. 


BASKETBALL 

Hapoel  Tel  Aviv'  beat  Hapoel 
Haifa  89-80  last  night  at  the  Us- 
sishkin  Stadium  in  Tel  Aviv. 


after  half-time,  following  a  comer 
from  which  Vrv  Anderson  headed 
down  for  fellow-defender  Kevin 
Moran  to  scramble  the  ball  to 
Northern  Ireland  midfielder  Nor¬ 
man  Whiteside,  who  drove  it  home. 

United,  now  fifth  in  the  table, 
dominated  the  closing  stages  essen¬ 
tially  on  the  strength  of  their  mid¬ 
field  control,  but  lacked  finish.  This 
enabled  Liverpool  to  hang  on  and  to 
stretch  their  unbeaten  league  se¬ 
quence  to  13  games. 


BELGIAN  SOCCER  -  First  division  results: 
Waregem  2,  Mechelen  5;  Motenbeek  3,  Lo- 
keren  0;  Cork  Bruges  2,  St  Truidcn  0;  Be- 
veren  0,  Antwerp  0;  Ghent  2,  KortrUk  I;  Win- 
tmbgO,  Racing  Jet  1;  Beenchot  I,  Charleroi 
1;  PC  Liege  0,  Club  Bruges  2;  Anderlecfat  I. 
Standard  Liege  2. 


Views  and  News 
at  the  Hotel  Inter-Continental 
with  The  Jerusalem  Post 

The  Hotel  Inter-Continental  Jerusalem  distributes 
complimentary  copies  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  to 
.  guests  every  day.  ?  . '. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS  FOR  TWAS  BUSINESS  TRAVELLERS* 


•  '  .- "  •  •  .J*-.  .. 


Tel  Aviv-New  York/Boston  $1,480.-  Roundtrip 

Tel  Aviv-New  York/Boston  $  740-  Onewa 

T el  A viv-Los  Angeles/San  Francisco  $ 1 ,934-  Roundtrip 
Tel  Aviv-Los  Angeles/San  Francisco  $  967=-  One  way 

Details  from  your  travel  agent. 


*  Apply  when  travel  is  on  TWA’s  Non-stop  flights  to  the  USA. 
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Israel  has  about  1,000  pirate  cable  stations 


Illegal  TV  operators  making  millions 


By  KEN  SCHACHTER 

While  most  viewers  are  subsisting 
on  a  paltry  diet  of  music  videos  from 
Channel  2.  or  squinting  at  blurry 
broadcasts  from  Lebanon  and  Jor¬ 
dan  during  Israel’s  long-running 
television  strike,  Harry  and  Liz  are 
watching  the  “ninja"  wreak  havoc. 

The  lineup  of  ninjas  and  Bruce 
Lee  clones  on  their  TV  screen  is 
regularly  leavened  by  second-run 
films  like  “The  Coca-Cola  Kid"  and 
racy  late-night  “blue"  movies. 

This  Rishon  Lezion  household  is 
one  of  the  estimated  400,000  nation¬ 
wide  linked  to  “pirate"  cable  sta¬ 
tions  wired  by  subterranean  entre¬ 
preneurs  who  have  leaped  into  the 
gap  left  while  the  wheels  of  govern¬ 
ment  slowly  grind  out  an  official  ca¬ 
ble  television  policy. 

So  entrenched  have  the  cable  sta¬ 
tions  become  that  Harry  and  Liz 
(not  their  real  names)  now  pay  their 
NIS  25  cable  fee  along  with  their 
apartment  maintenance  payment. 
That  arrangement  was  worked  out 
after  an  impostor,  posing  as  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  pirate  ca£le  system, 
toured  the  neighbourhood  collecting 
fees  and  then,  like  a  ninja,  vanished. 

The  fondest  wish  of  Hollywood  ■ 
film  makers  and  Israeli  theatre  own¬ 
ers  is  that  the  cable  stations  would 
do  the  same.  It's  estimated  that  Isra¬ 
el's  nearly  1 ,000  pirate  cable  stations 
broadcast  movies  more  than  half  a 
million  times  a  year  and  have  yearly 
sales  of  about  NIS  220  million,  just  a 
shade  less  than  the  1986  turnover  of 
Shikun  Ovdim,  one  of  Israel's  lead¬ 
ing  companies.  In  terms  of  pirate 
cable  station  penetration,  or  per¬ 
centage  of  subscribing  households, 
Israel  leads  the  world. 

But  what  raises  blood  pressures 
among  Hollywood  producers, 
where  average  film  production  and 
marketing  costs  ran  to  S24  million  in 
1986,  is  that  Israeli  pirates  pay  not 
an  agora  in  royalties.  Israeli  theatre 
owners,  meanwhile,  have  seen  cine-  • 
tna  attendance  dip  from  23.6  million 
in  1978  to  14.9  million  last  year  as 
videos  and  cable  stations  proliferat¬ 
ed.  From  January  to  August  of  this 
year,  attendance  declined  30  per 
cent  compared  to  1986.  Moviegoing 
has  surged  during  the  television 
strike,  but  so  have  VCR  sales  (a  215 
per  cent  increase  in  October  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  month), 
strengthening  demand  for  another 
brand  of  piracy,  the  bootlegging  of 
video  cassettes. 

The  Motion  Picture  Association 
of  America  estimates  that  the  world¬ 
wide  sale  and  rental  of  counterfeit 
video  cassettes,  which  also  are  often 


used  by  pirate  cable  stations,  costs 
the  industry  SI  billion  a  year. 

Shimon  Gootfried,  a  Tel  Aviv 
lawyer  who  works  at  a  firm  repre¬ 
senting  the  MPAA  in  Israel, 
charged  that  most  of  the  profits 
from  enterprises  like  pirate  cable 
stations  and  video  bootlegging  are 
funnelled  into  drug  trafficking.  That 
view  is  echoed  in  a  1985  French 
Embassy  report  on  pirate  cable  sta¬ 
tions  that  says  the  money  goes  to  “la 
pegre,”  or  the  underworld. 

Yet,  many  of  the  pirates  have  no 
other  criminal  connections,  but  — 
like  American  bootleggers  during 
Prohibition  —  are  determined  to  fill 
strong  public  demand  for  an  illicit 
product.  And  some  of  them  do  it 
with  panache. 

One  such  entrepreneur  runs  a 
thriving  illicit  video  club.  His  prices 
(NIS  250  for  50  films)  are  compara¬ 
ble  to  legitimate  video  rental  clubs, 
but  he  spurs  demand  by  clandestine¬ 
ly  importing  the  latest  pirate  videos 
from  the  U.S.  Gub  members  merely 
phone  his  beeper  number,  leave  a 
message,  and  wait  for  him  to  deliver 
first-run  films.  One  current  favourite, 
for  example,  is  “Beverly  Hills  Cop 
II"  with  Eddie  Murphy.  Through 
word-of-mouth  advertising,  he  has 
built  a  clientele  based  largely  in  Ra- 
mat  Aviv  and  Ramat  Hasharon.  But 
demand  for  bit  videos  extends  well 
beyond  the  Tel  Aviv  area.  Every 
week  a  taxi  carries  a  batch  of  boot¬ 
leg  videos  to  one  customer  in  Eilat. 

Predictably,  the  legitimate  enter¬ 
tainment  industry  is  far  from 
amused.  The  MPAA  has  allocated  a 
$15  million  global  war  chest  aimed 
at  thwarting  video  pirates.  Israeli 
theatre  owners,  meanwhile,  have 
decided  to  allot  2.5  per  cent  of  ticket 
sales  for  five  months,  or  about 
$300,000,  toward  the  same  end. 

Although  many  films  are  copied 
in  Hollywood’s  own  back  yard, 
glitches  in  overseas  distribution  also 
can  foil  security  efforts.  Isaac 
Chuwes,  managing  director  of  Sev¬ 
en  Stars  Rim  Distribution  Ltd., 
which  handles  films  by  Orion,  Lori- 
mar  and  Rank,  said  that  a  $100 
bribe  to  a  projectionist  can  produce 
a  quick  videotape  copy  of  films. 
“It’s  no  big  deal,”  he  said.  “It  takes 
a  half  hour." 

The  report  prepared  by  the 
French  Embassy’s  commercial  and 
economic  counsellor  traces  the 
growth  of  pirate  cable  stations  to  a 
1983  profit  squeeze  in  bootleg  video 
cassettes.  At  that  point,  the  report 
says,  some  of  the  pirates,  using  inex¬ 
pensive  and  widely  available  equip¬ 
ment,  diverted  their  energies  to  ca¬ 


ble.  The  cable  phenomenon,  the 
report  says,  started  in  Haifa  and 
soon  spread  to  Acre,  Nahariya, 
Sfad,  Tiberias,  Nazareth  and  Alula. 

Nowadays.  Haifa  and  the  North 
remain  “the  most  critical  problem,” 
according  to  attorney  Yehuda  Lie- 
bovitz,  who,  like  Gootfried,  works 
with  the  MPAA. 

“There’s  no  place  in  Haifa  that’s 
not  covered  by  cable  TV,"  he  said. 
Interestingly,  Tel  Aviv,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  installation  costs  are  higher 
since  many  buildings  mix  offices  and 
residences,  remains  largely  free  of 
cable  television.  Jerusalem’s  situa¬ 
tion,  meanwhile,  falls  somewhere 
between  Haifa  and  Tel  Aviv. 

Israeli  politicians  and  law  en¬ 
forcement  officials  have  been 
roundly  criticized  for  what’s  per¬ 
ceived  as  a  lax  approach  to  cable 
and  video  piracy.  One  memo  circu¬ 
lated  among  Israeli  theatre  owners 
noted  that  lawyer  Ram  Caspi.  hired 
by  theatre  owners  to  root  out  the 
piracy  problem,  suggested  that  Is¬ 
raeli  politicians  won’t  act  against 
video  pirates  unless  compelled  by 
pressure  from  “the  highest  level"  of 
the  U.S.  government. 

But  those  hired  to  battle  video 
and  cable  pirates  also  decry  the  ca¬ 
sual  attitude  of  police  and  the  judi¬ 
ciary  and  outdated  laws  that  some¬ 
times  turn  prosecutions  into  farces. 

One  law  dating  from  the  British 
Mandate  provides  a  maximum  six- 
month  sentence  and  unspecified  fine 
for  the  seizing  of  intellectual  proper¬ 
ty.  This  compares  with  maximum  5- 
year  sentences  in  the  U.S.  and  3-5 
year  sentences  in  European 
countries. 

“When  the  police  see  the  maxi¬ 
mum  punishment  is  a  half  year," 
said  attorney  Liebovitz,  “for  him  it’s 


not  serious.  It’s  a  joke,  so  he  treats  it 
like  a  joke.” 

Indeed,  the  first  jail  term  for  the 
theft  of  intellectual  property  in  Isra¬ 
el's  history  was  meted  out  early  this 
year  to  the  operator  of  a  pirate  cable 
station  in  Kiryat  Gat,  he  said.  The 
case  is  under  appeal. 

That  such  legal  and  ethical  prob-' 
lems  are  cropping  up  lately  is  less  a 
sign  of  moral  regression  than  tech¬ 
nological  advance,  said  Beth  Eress 
of  the  Interdisciplinary  Centre  for 
Technological  Analysis  and  Fore¬ 
casting  based  at  Tel  Aviv  Universi¬ 
ty.  “The  problem  is  really  a  modern 
problem."  she  said.  “We’re  talking 
late  ’60s.  Technology  has  reached  a 
point  where  it’s  almost  impossible  to 
tell  the  difference  between  the  origi¬ 
nal  and  a  copy.” 

The  debate  over  “fair  use”  of  ma¬ 
terial  extends  from  video  cassettes 
to  photocopying  books  to  down¬ 
loading  software  to  capturing  televi¬ 
sion  signals  with  satellite  dishes  and,' 
as  technologies  are  perfected,  she 
noted,  “it’s  going  to  get  worse." 

One  uniquely  Israeli  situation  il¬ 
lustrates  the  thorny  legal  and  ethical 
questions  spawned  by  such  new 
technologies.  Kibbutz  households 
were  among  the  first  in  Israel  to  be 
wired  for  cable  television.  Although 
the  stations  are  unrecognized,  the 
government  turns  a  blind  eye,  pre¬ 
ferring  the  view  that  a  kibbutz  is  one 
household  rather  than  a  community. 
Said  the  French  Embassy  report: 
“They  (the  kibbutz  stations)  theo¬ 
retically  don’t  have  the  right  to 
transmit  films  since  their  stations 
Aren't  recognized  and  they  don’t  pay 
rights  to  producers.  There  the  reali¬ 
ty  is  very  far  from  the  theory.” 
(First  in  a  series  on  the  theft  of'intei- 
lecnud  properties ”  in  this  country.) 


‘Washington  reschedules  Egyptian  debt’ 


CAIRO  (Reuter)  •  Egypt  and  the 
U.S.  signed  an  agreement  on  Satur¬ 
day  rescheduling  Cairo’s  tivil  and 
military  debts  to  Washington, 
Egypt’s  Middle  East  News  Agency 
(Mena)  reported. 

The  accord  made  the  U.S.  —  Cai¬ 
ro’s  biggest  creditor  -  the  third  of  18 
creditor  nations  to  details  of 

debt  rescheduling  agreed  by  the  so- 
called  Paris  Club  in  May. 

France  signed  an  agreement  last 
mouth  and  Spain  followed  in  early 
November. 

The  Paris  Club  nations  agreed  to 
reschedule  right  to  10  billion  dollars 
of  Egypt's  debt  of  about  $40  b.  over 
10  years  with  five  years  grace. 


Mena  did  not  reveal  figures  agreed 
with  Washington  and  U.S.  Embassy 
officials  were  not  immediately 
available. 

Officials  said  earlier,  however, 
that  the  two  sides  negotiated  re¬ 
scheduling  of  about  $1.6  b. 

The  two  also  agreed  on  the  thorny 
issue  of  Interest  rates  which  wiB  now 
range  between  two  and  seven  per 
cent,  Mena  quoted  Minister  of  State 
for  International  Cooperation  Mor¬ 
ris  Wassef  as  saying. 


West  Germany,  Australia  and 
Britain  are  expected  to  be  the  next 
creditor  nations  to  discuss  detailed 
rescheduling. 


GENERAL 
ASSISTANCE 

N 


GENCY 
CIES 


5  Agitated  demoniac  laughter  he 
causes  (8) 

6  Chaps  bent  on  serving  stand¬ 
offish  sorts?  (5) 

7  Roughly  patching  evening  wear 
(8) 

12  Yellow  and  black  Sphere  (3) 

15  For  the  star-struck  it  provides 
an  opening  for  a  good  stare,  per¬ 
haps  (5-4) 

16  Area  of  influence  for  party  yes- 
man  (8) 

18  Nutty  biscuits  (8V 

21  Part  of  kimono  billowing  re¬ 
veals  sash  (3) 

22  While-collar  worker  involved 
in  row,  perhaps  (7) 

24  Make  brief  visit  for  card-game 
with  family  (4,2) 

25  Brighton,  say.  for  repair  (6) 

27  The  jolly  unit  of  heat  (5) 


Jinuahm:  Kupat  Hoflm  Clsflt,  Rome- 
ma,  523181;  Balsam,  Salah  Eddln, 
272315;  Shi/afat  Shu'sfat  Road,  810108; 
Dar  Aldawa,  Herod's  Gate,  282058. 

Tri  Aviv:  HaUma,  17  Dhengoff,  288465; 
SuperPharm,  40  Enatain,  Ramat  Aviv, 
413730. 

Ra'anana-Kfw  Sava:  Kupat  Holim  Kfar 
Sava.  45  Ban-Gurion,  Kfar  Sava. 
Natanya:  Kupat  Holim  Cialit,  31 
Brodetsky.  611123. 

Krayot  area:  Arioso roff.  9  Yitzhak 
Hanassu  Kiryat  Haim.  727720. 

Haifa:  Yavne,  7  Ibn  Sina.  672288. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatrics, 
E.N.T.),  Hadassah  EJn  Karam  (Internal, 
surgery,  orthopedics,  ophthalmology), 
Mbgav  Ladach  (obstetrical. 

Tel  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics,  internal, 
surgery)- 

Natanya:  Laniado. 


POLICE 
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DU  100  in  most  parts  of  the  comitry. 

In  Tiberias  (Sal  924444,  Kiryat  Shmona 


Yesterday's  Solution 


e  a  am  a  a  , 
soEuncHoa  beese 
BE  □  B  0  S  E 
snaoHnaa  Eaioan 

E  G3  E  B  S  B  E  , 
®BEE  uEHEannn 
m  an  H  □ 
BDD00QB  USnEDEQl 
SI  Q  □  D 
SQQBBDO0  BEEO 
EE  E  E  a  a  H  , 
sdbbgdb  enacaEBa 

S  S3  □  E  ffi  H  □ 
fflQBDB  HnEGJEEEJEIE! 

h  a  a  d  a  a 


FIRE 
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ki  snieigenclaa  dial  1G2.  Otherwise,  dW 
number  of  your  local  station  as  given  in  the 
front  of  the  phone  directory. 


2A  —  Hours  FBght  fciUmwathai  8ar- 
vte— :  Call  03071 2484 (muttMine).  Arrivals 
Only  (Taped  Message)  03-381 1 1 1  (20  Enas) 


QUICK  SOLUTION 

ACROSS:!  Alley. 4 Gailer. 9 Lighter. 
10  Usual.  1!  Rile.  12  Indulge.  13  AcL 
14  Deist.  i6  Eddy.  18  Sin.  SO  Stnunch. 
21  Cede.  24  Knnui.  25  Partial.  26  Mut¬ 
iny.  27  Match.  DOWN:  I  Allure.  2 
l«gnl.  3  Yeti.  5  Amundwn.  6  Tousled. 
7  Rnlier.  8  Trail.  13  Asuncion.  15 
Against.  17  Esteem.  18  Shape.  19 
Wealth.  22  Evict.  23  Cram. 


FIRST  AID 
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Hagen  David  Adorn 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

1  Uiterpmselep® 
sound*  (6) 

4  Change  (ft) 

8  Norwegian  composer 

9  Person  of  unorthodox 
Opinions  (7) 

10  Treated  animal  skins 


DOWN 


(?) 

11  Assist  (4) 

12  OraltiilyCt) 


21  Move  slow  I  v  (4) 
23  r ree time fi) 


1  Hall  the  eves  (ft) 

2  Groipof  regiment? 

3  Vprv  thin  porcelain 

<P) 

4  Land  measurement 
(4) 

5  Church  tax  (ft) 

6  List  of  ingredients  (€) 

7  NaulicalmaptS) 

13  Forbearance  (8) 

16  Travel  industrv  (7) 

*7  vpph|p-niind«f(fil 


hi  emergencies  dtef 
country.  In  addUon: 

Ashdod  51332 
Ashfceton 23333 
Bat  Yam  *6511111 
Daanhaba  747S7 
Carmid  *968555 
Dan  Region  *781111 
Eilat  72333 
Hadera  *22333 
Haifa  *512233  ' 
Hatzor  936333 
Hoton  *03133 


101  in  mostparta  ofthe 


Jerusalem  *623133 
Wren  344442 
Khyat  Shmona  ■9M3M 
Nahariya  *823333 
Natanya  *23333 
PatahTikva  *8231111 
Rohovot *451333 
Rishon  LaZton  *42333 
Safad  930333 
Tol  Aviv  *54601 11 
Tiberias  *7901 11 


*7  1,'pph|p-niind«f(fi) 
19  Sphere  (51  < 


*  Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (MICU) 
service  in  the  area,  around  the  dock. 
Ena-Emotional  Fin*  AkLTaLJarusatam 
227171,  Tri  Aviv  5461111  {cftttm>youlh  03- 
261113),  Haifa  672222,  Oastixfoa  418111, 
Natanya  3S31& 

Itape  Ctitie  Onto  (24  hours),  for  help  caff 
Tal  Aviv.  23481%  Jerusalem  -  2CB5A  and 
Haifa  660111. 

tha  Hatimsl  Mw  Control  Centre  at 

Rambam  Hospital,  phone  (04)  629205,  far 
enwrgancy  cafe  24  hous  a  day,  for  informa¬ 
tion  in  case  of  Dotaonbn. 


Young  pioneers  flock  to 


By  CAROL  J.  WILIAMS 


TYNDA.  USSR  (AP)  -  Soviet 
young  people  are  chasing  a  develop¬ 
ment  boom  into  Siberia,  braving  its 
frigid  hardships  in  exchange  for  the 
chance  of  a  more  promising  future 
and  higher  rewards  than  those  who 
stay  behind. 

Heeding  the  call  of  Komsomol, 
the  Communist  Party’s  youth  orga¬ 
nization,  tens  of  thousands  of  uni¬ 
versity  graduates  each  spring  are 
pledging  their  first  years  of  work  to 
the  taming  of  Siberia,  which  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  Soviet  Far  East  covers 
13.7  million  square  kms  —  one  and  a 
half  times  the  size  of  the  U.S. 


Despite  their  higher  wages,  many 
of  Tynda’s  new  pkmeers  Kve  in 
shabby,  concrete  boosing  blocks 
propped  on  piflars  tirined  into  the 
permafrost  of  fhb-'fibrferr&oon)- 
town.  , 

Those  working  on  the  railroad 
live  in  insulated  old  railroad  care 
and  construction  shacks  in:  a  sort of 
circular  trailer  town-  that-  houses 
nearly  half  of  Tynda’s  population  of 
63.000.  .  . 


Some  come  for  the  money.  Sala¬ 
ries  plus  hardship  bonuses  average 
400  rubles  $635  a  month,  twice  the 
national  average  for  skilled  industri¬ 
al  workers. 


Others  come  for  the  relative  free¬ 
dom  they  find  4,800  or  more  kms 
from  Moscow  and  the  bureaucracy 
that  directs  industry  in  the  nation's 
European  regions. 

But  their  venture  into  a  resources- 
rich  but  dormant  land  notorious  for 
forced  labour  camps  and  penal  colo¬ 
nies  since  the  time  of  the  Russian 
czars  —  also  is  a  vital  part  of  Mikhail 
S.  Gorbachev’s  plan  to  transform 
the  Soviet  Union  into  an  economic 
Superpower  as  well  as  a  military 
one. 

Economists  at  the  Siberian 
branch  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of 


Many  young  feces  are  now  seenon 
tiie  rantn  streets  off  Siberian  cities. 
Scene  above  is  in  Irkutsk.  (AP) 


Sciences  in  Novosibirsk  say  hill  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  die  region’s  resources, 
when  more  extensively  developed, 
could  double  the  nation's  industrial 
capacity. 

While  it  still  isn’t  a  Yuppie  life¬ 
style  5,000  kms  east-soutbeast  of 
Moscow  and  just  north  of  Manchu- 
cria'in  Ouna.  ‘it’s  a  good  place  to 
start  your  life,  in  a  new  place  where 
you  can  make  a  difference,”  said 
Vera  Grinvald,  a  hydro-engineer  in 
her  mid-30s  and  a  mother  of  three 
children. 


A  maze  of  rutted. asphalt. roads 
connects  hilltop  highHrkte*  wiffi.a 
skirt  of  shantytowns,  and  in  between 
the  braidings  are  implanted  scratch¬ 
es  of  ground  that  freeze  solid :  in 
winter  and  become  seas  of  mud  ^ 
two  months  of  summer:  .  •  ~  , 

For  active  young:. people,'.. there 
isn’t  much  to  do  after  work  but  play 
basketball  or  go  cross-country  .ski¬ 
ing  . 

On  the  Angara  River  about  1,210 
kms  west  of  Tynda  is  Ust-IHmsk,.a 
city  that  was  bnflt  exactly;,  from 
scratch  21  years  ago  as  the  site  of  a 

hydroelectric  plant. 

It  now  has  a  population  of  106,000 
and  many  of  its  residents,  are  young 

people.  ’  ’  : 

One  is  Tatyana  Manatyeva,  29,  a 
deputy  director  of  a  dormitory, 
where  the  average  age  of  the  578 
residents  is  28. 

She  said  she  came  to  TJst-Diinsk 
six  years  ago  with  two  other  single 
women  from  Kazakhstan' 


Shaha!  to  meet  with  fuel  heads  on  re 


By  USA  PERLMAN 
Energy  Minister  Moshe  Shaha!  is 
to  meet  tomorrow  with  the  heads  of 
the  fuel  companies,  Paz,  Delek  and 
Sonol,  and  the  director-general  of 
the  Oil  Refineries  to  discuss  imple¬ 
mentation  of  his  reform  programme 
in  Israel’s  fuel-supply  network. 

Shahal  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  three  companies  would  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  Energy  Ministry  in  im¬ 
plementing  the  reform  programme 
“for  the  benefit  of  the  economy. 


The  reform  programme  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  bring  about  increased  effiden- 
,  cy  which  would  result  in  lower  prices 
for  the  consumer,  Shahal  said. 

The  National  Energy  Authority 
(NEA)  Friday  decided  to  agree  to 
the  reform  in  two  stages.  The  first, 
which  is  to  be  effective  immediately, 
allows  for  free  trade  of  up  to  30  per 
cent  of  imported  products. 

The  residua]  oil  to  be  sold  within 
that  30  per  cent  is  to  have  an  average 
sulphur  content  not  exceeding  2.7 


per  cent,  about  half  a  peiperir  less 
than  that  permitted  today. . 

The  second  stage  calls  for  ft* 
breaking  of  the  country's  fuel-sup¬ 
ply  monopoly  in  about  18  months’ 
time,  to  be  replaced  by  free  compe¬ 
tition.  The  NEA -also  pledged  to  set 
up  a  follow-up  unit  to  monitor  the 
.  progress  of  the  reform  scheme  on  a 
regular  basis.  .W  . 

The  oil  sector  in  Israel  is  a  billion- 
dollar  market  this  year,  according  to 
-Energy  Ministry  officials. 


Kupat  Holim  spurns  deal  with  pharmacies 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
■  Post  Science  and  Health  Reporter 
Kupat  Holim  Qalit  has  turned 
down  a  proposal  by  the  Israel  Phar¬ 
macists’  Association  to  provide  the 
health  fund's  members  with  their 
medicines  at  all  private  pharmacies 
for  a  flat  payment  of  a  shekel  per 
prescription. 

,  At  present,  members  of  the  Hista¬ 
drut  health  fund  have  to  go  to  Kupat 
Holim  pharmacies  to  get  the  drugs 
prescribed  by  the  fund’s  doctors. 
Members  of  the  Maccabi,  Le limit 
and  Meuhedet  funds  gq  to  any  pri¬ 
vate  pharmacy  and  pay  only:  ohef  - 
-t^ntir  the  pRpeujof  the  ^prescribed  - 
medication. 

.  The  private  pharmacies  are  eager 


to  get  the  business  of  the  masses  of 
Kupat  Holim  Qalit  members  who 
tend  not  to  buyat  private  pharma¬ 
cies.  They  believe  that  it  would  pay 
.for  them  to  provide  drugs  to  raem- 
fbers  of  Kupat  Holim  Qalit  because 
jthey  would  purchase  other  products 
!as  well. 

In  their  letter  to  Kupat  Holim 
Qalit’s  management,  the  pharma¬ 
cists  claimed  that  Kupat  Hohm  Qa¬ 
lit  has  pushed  for  the  opening  of 
(pharmacies  in  supermarkets  like  the 
Co-op,  whit*  would  hurt  their  own. 
business.  .Kupat  Holier  Qalit  inJEv 
cent- years  badto^doSe'a  nlihibe^:q£ 
its  pharmacies  'Tecarise^irraity  of  its 
pharmacists  have  resigned  to  open 
their  own  businesses.  ■  ■ 


Asked  by  The  Jerusalem  Post  for 
comment,  the  Histadrut  health  fund 
i spokesman  said  it  would  not  gq 
■along  with  the  pharmacists’  propose 
al.  “We  buy  drugs  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  make  others  our-' 
selves.  This  means  that  our  drugs 
cost  one-quarter  the  price  charge^, 
jby  private  pharmacies.  Thus,  toe* 
pharmacists*  proposal  is  ridiculous,” 
■the  spokesman  said. 

•  If  the  proposal  were  implement¬ 
ed,  the  health  fund's  drug  budget 
“would  triple. .from  WIS12Q  m.  to 
~  NIS500  m.”  The  spokesman  said  he 
.Cj.wasnot  awarepfKpput  Holim  pres- 
l-~'sure  to  open1  ^vate  pharmacies  in 
supermarkets.  Co-op  is  also  owned- 
.  by-the  Histadrut. 


ONE  OF 
AKIND 


There  are  many 
hotels  in  (erusalem... 
But  only  one  super 
three  star  hotel 


►  Strictly  Kosher 

►  Shabbat  elevator 


►  Walking  distance  to  the  city 
center  and  Old  Citv 


►  Great  family  plan  rates 

►  Facilities  for  family  functions 


Jerusalem's  one  of  a 
kind  three  star  hotel 


3  Mendele  Street  : 

Jerusalem  92147  Israel  0 

Tel:  02-6631 1  1  Telex:  26536 


1®raalL49iinarhigh-raiikingU'J4. 
official,  with  exceOeut 

international  connections, 
resident  in  Paris 

Will  Accept 
Representation  of 
Israeli  Business 
Interest 

in  Europe,  U_s. 

Available  for  disemmlnnii  fn  Tcnia|  . 

throughout  December.  s 

For appointment  please  write:  £ 
P.O JL  3167,  Tel Avfv61031,  or  g 
phone  evenings,  03-238496.  2 


"NEW  OLIM!~ 

Order  your  American 
appliances  and 
household  goods  through 

.  KEF 

*  KEF— purchases  appRances,  video, 
stereo  andfurreture 

*KEF—arangespickups,pacl«1- 
Insures,  dears.  cfoOvers.  fastefi#  end 
provides  semcecontracts. 

*  KEF— personal  importBreof  ■ 
app&ancesandhous8hokteftects 
since  1960. 


HI 


AGNALtd. 


PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Departmentof  Seminars 


Is  This  The  Right  Time 
To  Hay  The  Market? 


Israel  Stock  Exchange  Seminar 
HUton  Hotel,  November  24, 1987 


Programme  and 
Topics  of  Discussion 
Assembly  andregistrsfctair 
Types  of  Stocks 

Dr.  EHiezer  Prism  an,  Bar-Han  University 
Refreshments 


8:30  ajm. 
9:00  a-m. 


ggtrewmifliBH  ftkOOAQt* 

TmrtFnnds—lhvegtmgart  Companies —  10:30  mu- 
David  Tobias  • 

Finance  aud-Trade  Bank  LtdL 


Investment  Forecast  far  tho  Coming vm 


ZviStepak  \- 

Manftger,  Hnanrial  OoiUfaritanoy  Company 
Xjnnbh 


lltSOKSL 


Accessory  Stock  Voting  Rights 
Proceeds  nod  Bisk  in  Stock  Investments 

Dr.  Abraham  Bavld-  HajfaTTntmn^u .. 


l.-OOpjn- 

JfcOOpJD' 


AgnaLtd.,  P.03. 89015, 

Tel  Aviy  61290  ; 

I  enclose  the  parttetpant’s  fee  afms  850 (incL  VAT) 

Name.. - ................. — ............. - - - 

Address  — . . 

Farther  details,  tel.  03-9640943,  Smi.-TW.  9  si 

liam.  ‘••'c?--:-: 


IdxriftMt  nnmhai,  nf.l..  . . 


